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lENON SEVAN, the United Nations' 
special envoy to A^hanistan, is in a 
hurry. In the past six weeks he has visited 
, Islamabad no fewer than six times, Kabul 
five, Tehran three (on one visit meeting the 
•l^reign ministers of the newly independent 
• '■ '"■"'ltl8B of Central Asia), and Saudi Arabia 
once. He is piling up the air miles in a des- 
perate effort to bring peace to Afghanistan 
55yf-,f^fore, as some fear, the country explodes ip- 
y , SEvocably into half a dozen ethnic fiefs. 

The peace programme outlined by Mr 
Sevan in February envisaged meetings be- 
tween tribal leaders, monarchists, muja- 

government— but excluding "personal- 
ities" such as Mr NajibuUah. This pro- 
|ramme would end with the nomination of 
ain interim president and government to 
take power in Kabul by the early summer 
(and to hold elections within a year). Some 
people thought this timetable optimistic. 
But it is now too slow for Mr Sevan's liking. 
His latest plan is for a "pre-transition coun- 
cil" of around 15 prominent but politically 
neutral Afghans to take over the main levers 
of power in Kabul quickly, ideally this 
month, and hold them until a broad-based 
meeting can be convened in Europe to ap- 
point a full interim government. 

Why all the rush? After all, the prospects 
for peace have improved steadily since the 
start of the year. The Russians and Ameri- 
cans ended arms supplies to their respective 
proxies from January 1st. On January 27th 
Pakistan, spurred by its ambitions to trade 
with Central Asia, threw its weight behind 
the UN plan, and cut off aid to the muja- 
hideeru All nine Shia mujahtdeen groups 
have expressed support for a negotiated 
peace, as have three out of the seven Sunni 
ones (a fourth, the Jamiat-i-Islami, said it 
"would not reject" UN efFbrts). On March 
18th Mr Najibuilah proclaimed his reactt^ 
ness to hand over power to an interim gov- 
ernment for the umpteenth time, and on 
^is occasion seemed to mean it. 

The reason for Mr Sevan's haste is that 
this serendipitous cotwerfence of events is 
now threatened by tensions inside Afghani- 
stan, which have grown, not abated, as 



peace has approached (especially in the 
days since Mr NajibuUah announced his 
readiness to step down). 

In Kabul rif^s have deepened within the 
fractious Homeland (ex-Communist) Party 
between hardliners who oppose the UN 
plan (which threatens their privileges) and 
moderates who support democracy. So far 
Mr NajibuUah has kept control through the 
secret police, Khad. What he cannot control 
are the tensions between the Pashtuns, who 
make up roughly half the population and 
have traditionally held political power, and 
the Uzbeks, Tajiks. Turkmen. Hazaras, 
Ismailis and Baluchis. These minorities, 
i-having established a certain autonomy 
since theA^han war began in 1978, want to 
hang on to it. The 14-year stand-off between 
the Kabul regime and the mujahideen is be- 
ing replaced by a far older division— be- 
tween Pashtuns and others. 

.already the Hazaras have created a 
mini-state in central Afghanistan. The Ka- 
bul government has also lost control of the 
mostly Uzbek and Tajik north. The best 
known mujahideen leader, Ahmad Shah 
Masoud, a Tajik, has run much of the iTajik) 
nonh-east for years. In January Uzbek and 
Tajik generals in the north-west mutinied 
rather than accept their replacement by 
Pashfun officer. Last month the pv^werful 
Jozjani Uzbek militia, based in Mazar-i- 
Sharif, rebelled against the government and 
seized control of the city and some neigh- 
bouring provinces. The militia, led by Gen- 
eral Abdul Rashid Dostam. an Uzbek, has 
since joined with local mujahideen to form 
a military council to run their new fief 

General Oostam sayshe isnot aiming to 
secede, and insists that he suppons the un 
peace plan. Regional splits would compli- 
cate Mr Sevan's task horribly. The trouble is 
that simply speeding ahead with a peace set- 
tlement will not make deep-seated ethnic 
problems vanish. Sooner or later a settle- 
ment must take minority concerns into ac- 
count, and tackle the question of regional 
autonomy (which the minorities favour, 
and the Pashtuns hate). Otherwise* Afghani- 
stan win$u%yet|H^|g^t|^, , 
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Dogs of war 
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ONE of the best-kept secrets of the 
Afghan civil war has been that 
dogs are used to. clear mines. The 
United Natiort^lmrkers who are try- 
ing to restore normal life in Afghani- 
stan by making the fields and villages 
safe feared that if the story got out it 
would antagonise dog-lovers in west- 
ern countries, and might impede the 
supply of aid. 

When Prince Sadruddin Aga 
Khan vka put in charge of un hu- 
manitarian assistance to Afghanistan 
in 1988, he opposed the use of dogs to 
find mines. He said that innocent an- 
imals should not be killed in a mess 
created by human beings. 

However, in 1989 the American 
government put up the money to 
train dogs »td Mr liandtefS to work 
in minefields. The prince left his Af- 
ghanistan job last December and 
dogs are now sniffing fbr mines m the 
"safe" areas of the country. They are 
said to be highly successful. Casualty 
figures are not known. 




SiR-Your af^le, "Minefields of 
peace" (February 29th), mentions 
only one small portion of the 
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multinational effort to clear 
mines from Afghanistan. The 
Un^ Natiom Mine Clearance 
Programme began in 1989 and 
now includes a mine-awareness 
campaign in ^^imistan, Iran 
and Pakistan, a mine-clearance 
training programme run by Aus- 



Min€lieids of peace 

AT THt mk'ktt tmm tsfferW-IChomn. m 
k north-eastern Afshanistan, the Halo 
Trust, a British chanty, is teaching At^hans 
to clear mines. The saintly-sounding orga- 
nisation is run by Colonel Colin Mitchell, 
known in more derring-do days in Aden 
and Africa a"; "Mad Mitch". You have to be 
a little mad to clear mines m Afghanistan. ^ 
The mineheids are not oeai affairs recorded 
on ch^ft^^for future reference. The mines, 
millioris of thetrf.AA?ere scattered, often at 
random, bv the Russians and their 
mujahideen toes. •" 

They do not even stay in one place. 
When the rains come, the swollen rivers 
wash the mines hither and thither, often 
into Villages. But until the mines are re- 
moved, nothing like normal life can return 
to .A%hanistan. 

The colonel's men are working in a part 
of the country that is relatively tranquil. The 
mujahideen run things in mostof the nonh- 
east. The government tolerates them as long 
as they do not get funny ideas about attack- 
ing Kabul. More than 40 aid agencies, three- 
quaners of them from the West, are working 
inside Afgfti^i^fi#K^R*hei*%!'tiie fltjfth-east 
or in other areas where a sort of peace has 
returned after 13 years of civil war. 

Thev have much to do. A^lfsnistan is a 
wodd leader in indices of misery and depri- 
vation: the world's lowest life -expectancy 
(42 years), second highest child monality 
(300 deaths per 1,000 live births), biggest ref- 
ugee problem (perhaps J'2m in Pakistan, 
more than 3m in Iran), worst disability rate 
(more than 2m .Afghans are disabled, one in 
five the victim of mines). Less than two- 
thirds of farm land is cultivated. The country 
cannot feed its present population, let alone 
millions of returning refugees. 

The rich countries provide some aid, but 
not enough, in the view'-of tft* Ufiiited Na- 
tions Office Co-ordinating Humanitarian 
and Economic Aid to Afghanistan 
(UNOCA). It has a list of needs even longer 
than its name. Of the $133m it wants for 
1992, only $40m has been pledged so fer. 
This is partly because governments prefer to 
give money to the aid agencies directly, and 
partly because unoca is trying to live down 
a reputation as one of the least effective hu- 
manitarian outfits in the UN's history. 

It has bought lomes that have lan- 
guished unused. Its efforts to resettle refu- 
gees in Afghanistan have largely failed. Its 
former boss. Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, is 
blamed fbr much of its inefficiency. His suc- 
cessor, Benon Sevan, is credited with turn- 
ing the agency into a tigbsu: «^dkss ambi- 
tious operation. ' 

The aid groups have found that they get 
the best results when they respect local ways 
and work with village elders, tribal leaders, 
mujahideen commanders, landlords and 
clerics. The biggest need is for tools and ma- 
terials to repair irrigation systems and 
roads, and foi veterinary and health ser- 
vices. The plan is to get Afghanistan work- 
ing again by providing aid in small, tailor- 
made amounts, over a long period of time. 
Meanwhile, every Afghan's priorir^ is to stay 
clear of a mine. £ / 2 9 



tralian Army expjerts, a mmeneia 
survey and mapping organisa- 
tion, and three organisations car- 
rying out mine clearance, of 
whidi Halo Trust is the smallest. 

LtCol I.W. Mansfield 
Islamabad, Programme Manager 
Pakistan Demining, unoca 
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PowerM Militia Unit in Open Revolt Against 



■ Afghanistan: Food is short, there are rumors of 
coups and the president concedes that with peace at 
hand, the situation is deteriorating rapidly. 



By MARK FINEMAN 

'I\1FS sr F 'A Kl TER 

KA B i; L . A t" g h a n 1 > : a n — 
Through a decade of 'A'ar, Gen. 
Abdul Rashid Dosiam con^manded 
'he fiercest Afghan militia division, 
to 40.000 heavily armed merce- 
•'.anes known as the Jauzjan, who 
were used as storm troopers by the 
Soviet Red Army and Kabul's au- 
thoritanait r^nes against a na- 
uonwide, U,S.-backed Islamic re- 
bellion. 

Now, with peace at hand. Gen. 
Dostam is in open revolt against 
Afghanistan's strongman Presi- 
dent Najibullah and the army com- 
manders he once loyally served. 

Recently, he and his men hi- 
jacked 50 truckioads of ammuni- 
tion, linked up with two other 
powerful militia commanders in 
the north, and now, at 60,000 
strong, they control fully one-third# 
of the nation's provinces— Afghan- 
isun's entire border region with 
the former Soviet Union. 

Dunng those same war years, 
even a hint of opposition from 
within Najibullah's ruling party 
was unthinkable. But, in hushed 
tones and with his radio turned up, 
1^ senior ruling party member sat 
Ac other day in a room 50 yards 
^om Najibullah's presidential suite 
4ind said: "All of these steps in the 
Jiorth are to get Najibullah out. He 
%ill not go quietly. But go. he must, 
^e have our sleeves rolled up, and 
]*e are ready for the fight." 
yj So is Najibullah. 

The man who has ruled Afghan- 
istan with an iron fist, first for the 
ftoviet occupation array and later 
^r the former Communists in his 
^rty, conceded in an interview 
Jith The Times that the situation 
his war- ravaged country is de- 
eriora ting rapidly. 
■ "Now, we are at a turning point, 
J transition from war into peace," 
Najibullah said. "I have faced in my 
time many big waves . . . and I 
wufl^^trtied in this time not only 
how to swim well but how to pass 
through the waves. 

"But these are the circumstances 
of this turning point now. . . . And 
'• ' i ^c^ndd that at the time we turn 
toward peace, a Satanic ghost will 
move. This is what is happening 
now." 

Indeed, as U.N. special envoy 
^non Sevan arrtved in Kabul on 

Saturday with hopes of completing 
a peace plan that could end one of 
the world's most intractable 
wars— a Cold War conflict that left 
oi^l.sroiWion dead. 3 million disabled 
■nd 5 million refugees — this re- 
mote South Asian nation appeared 
near collapse. 

Against the backdrop of the 
mutinous standoff in the north. 
Najibullah's long -bankrupt gov- 
ernment has been unable to feed 
even his senior party workers and 
members of the elite secret police 



who have protected his regime 
through a harsh, lingering winter. 

With the mountain peaks sur- 
rounding Kabul still covered 
with snow, stocks of grain for the 
regular army are so low that there 
are reports of renegade units' loot- 
ing villages in a province south of 
iSfeiul in search of food— and 
clothing as well. 

Professors at government-run 
Kabul University went on strike 
last week, boycotting final exams, 
to protest Najibullah's inability to 
provide them an additional week of 
bread rations. Riots have erupted 
outside flour -rationing shops for 
other government workers. Street 
crime is soaring in Kabul, as is 
highway robbery on vital roads 
linking the capital with free-mar- 
ket food supplies in Pakistan and 
former Sovie^^ntral Asia. 

With the iwfon's long-anemic 
economy now in ruins— a dollar 
today fetches three times the 
amount of local currency that it did 
a year ago— Najibullah's own party 
leaders have launched unprece- 
dented attacks on his crumbling 
regime. So brazen has that criti- 
cism become in recent weeks that 
the president accused some of his 
closest advisers bf betrayal at a 
major party meeting recently. 

He reportedly acknowledged in 
that meeting the toll being taken 
on him by the country's troubles 
by conceding, "Two years ago 
when I addressed you, my mus- 
tache was black. Now look, it is 
white." 

There are constant rumors of 
imminent coups and crackdowns. 
Once- loyal party men speak only 
with loud music in the background, 
a uctic aimed at jamming the 
wiretaps of Najibullah's secret pxj- 
lice. Factions are splitting and new 
alliances are formir^ daily. 

Increasingly, the plots and coun- 
terplots threaten to reignite old 
hatreds and mistrust among Af- 
ghanistan's three major ethmc 
groups: the majority Pushffflfttr'the 
large Tajik minority and the Haza- 
ras. These divisions are being ma- 
nipulated by ruling party leaders in 
uctics that ultimately could divide 
the nation into three sepSfi^fe 
parts. 

As Najibullah's deputy party 
leader. Farid Mazdak, said in an 
interview, "I don't think the people 
will bear it if the U.N. peace plan is 
delayed from now until later. The 
sooner the better . . . because, if 
this plan fails, there is no chance 
for anybody. . . . Afghanistan will 
simply disintegrate and cease to 
exist." 

The heart of the pig^, 
which has engaged envoy a»van in 
more than a year of shuttle diplo- 
macy between Kabul and the 
headquarters of the Islamic mouja- 
hedeen rebels in Pakistan and Iran. 



calls for a meeting of credible, 
"non-controversial" Af^ftuml© 
can select an interim governinpit 
td replace Najibullah. ' ■ 

Ideally, such a government 
would broker a cease -fire among 
the many warring factions on both 
sides of the conflict and eventually 
usher in democratic elections and 
pave the way for a concerted 
U.N. -sponsored effort to rebuild a 
nation in which 35,000 villafei g€ 
in ruins. 



Regim 



Afghan armed forces and a vital 
way station en rtmte td the f6fftser 
Soviet republics. 

Both generals have formed an 
alliance with a militia division of 
Ismaelis, a minority Muslim sect 
which fought alongside Najifc(4- 
lah's government forces agaijiit 
Sunni and Shhte moujahedeen reb- 



The- -fitted Sttteirind Russia division is command^^ 
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both support the peace plan and, in 
an effort to ensure its success, 
Washington and Moscow forn*^ly 
agreed last September to stop arm- 
ing the two main sides in the 
conflict, officially ending what had 
become a classic, proxy showdown 
of the Cold War era. 

A major hurdle of the U.N. effort 
is to get Najibullah and the more 
extremist rebel factions to agree to 
a final list of delegates to the first 
of two "intra-Afghan dialogues," 
now tentatively scheduled to begin 
next month. Najibullah, a former 
head of the Afghan secret police 
' who was installed by the Soviets at 
the height of theu- military occupa- 
tion of AfghanisUn in 1986, vowed 
several times lately that he will not 
be an obstacle to the peace process. 

But Najibullah indicated in his 
interview with The Times that he 
would redfn only if the interim 
govemmt nt orders it, and not be- 
fore. And he continued to insist 
that members of his ruling Home- 
land Party* attend the meeting, 
which the fandamentalist rebct 
raciions iiatly reject. 

Similarly, the extremist rebel 
factions headed by Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar and Abdul Rasul 
Sayyaf, which were both heavily 
armed by Pak stan and Saudi Ara- 
bia with the aid of covert U.S. 
MSji®ance during the war. insist 
that the^meeting include hard-line 
Islamic fundamentalists, a demand 
Najibullah and his army command- 
ers refuse to accepte^'**»SW®^ *® 

"This IS all at an extremely 
delicate stage right now." one U.N. 
official conceded. "It's not so much 
that Benon Sevan's [delegate] lists 
have to match. There are ways 
around that. The real key at the 
moment is keeping the country 
togetheR l©tt| fn©«|^;is>li^ Ml-s 
It." ' 

The gravest threat to the unity 
of the nation, which has historical- 
ly resisted central control from 
Kabul, IS symbolized dramatically 
by Gen. Dostam's open rebellion in 
the north, a confroiMtloh in whidh, 
despite its disastrous potential, no 
shots have yet been fired. 

Gen. Dostam and most of his men 
are Uzbeks, one of Afghanistan's 
many ethnic minorities. He has 
joined hands with Gen. Momen, 
who, like .Najibullah, uses only one 
name. Momen is a Tajik, the coun- 
'•r)f's..l|sriS||,.flhnic minority and 
one that has traditionally viewed 
Kabul's long-ruling Pushtun ma- 
jority with suspicion. Momen com- 
mands the northern city of Hairi- 
tan, a principal supply depot for the 



a general with a brutal repuLatiok 

The three commanders' demand 
IS that Najibullah withdraw thr«e 
recenUy appointed Pushtua regu- 
lar army commanders in the north, 
whom they assert the president 
deliberately sent to their regipn to 
provoke ethmc minorities. 

"This is all a plot by Najibullah 
to block the U.N. peace plan by 
stirring up the old ethmc nationali- 
ties problem," said a senior party 
member who asked not to be 
identified by name. "Najibullah is 
only pretending to support Mr. 
Sevan's plan. He knows that if it is 
impfemented, he's finished. He has 
ipeome mad with pow&. He will 
3lPt go willingly." 

The president's supporters 
counter by charging that the Tajiks 
within the ruling party are trying 
to sabouge the U.N. plan. The 
Tajiks are behind Gen. Dostam's 
rebellion as part of a play for power 
now that a peace meeting appear*^ 
imminent, Najibullah's supporters 
assert. 

'This is a very dangerous game 
that these adventurists in the party 
are playing," said Suleiman Layeq, 
a hard-line leftist, a close Pushtun 
presidential adviser and one of the 
founder's of the ruling party. 
"These plots could destroy Af- 
ghanistan—break it to pieces." 

"What's actually happening now 
is everyone is consolidating their 
regions for the future," said an 
Asian diplomat in Kabul in a more 
balanced assessment of the rebel- 
lion in the north. "They're just 
asserting themselves now that the 
fighting IS over. 

"But I wouldn't consider this to 
be an unreasonable demand," he 
continued. "Gen. DosUm and his 
men have been used as storm 
troopers throughout the war. The 
Pushtun ruling class in Kabul has 
made these people do their dirty 
work. They have fought without 
regard for their life and hmb; they 
fought only for money. But, if they 
fought battles for the Pushtuns, 
why should the Pushtuns dominate 
now?" 

In refusing the commanders' de- 
mands, however, Najibullah is 
also sending more than 15,000 
fresh troops, all of them Pushtuns, 
to keep the rebellious militias in 
check. And the continuing standoff 
is, according to one senior diplo- 
ihatic analyst here, "like strapping 
a nuclear bomb to the heart of the 



Cent, on next page 



country and waiting for someone to 
come defuse it. These are very 
dangerous games." 

"The ethnic divide has always 
been there in Afghanistan," anoth- 
er diplomat said. "The only differ- 
«Bife now is that they're ail armetf 
to the teeth." 

In assessing the potential for 
ultimate disaster in the north dur-- 
ing a confnrtnce on the Afghan 

peace process in January, veteran 
Afghanistan analyst Bamett Rubin 
noted that Gen. Dostam's Ussbek 
divMm is if^ewt^lSe fiesst ^o#&i*- 
ful pro -government ethnic militia 
in Afghanistan." What is more, he 
said, it also controls all of the 
nation's rich natural gas fields and 
its strategic border with the former 
Soviet republics of Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenistan. 

"The Jauzjani Uzbeks expelled 
Pushtun landowners settled m the 
area a century ago and will resist 
any attempt to re -establish central 
Pushli^ power in, their area." he 

Rubin, a Columbia -M^ersity 
expert who frequently has testified 
before the U.S. Congress and ad- 
vised the United Nations on Af- 
ghanistan, also predicted that the 
ethnic divisions would be Sevan's 



greatest obstacles in his campaign 
tb bring peace to Afghanistan. 

'"rtie If years^ c^ war " have 
created a crisis which cannot be 
ended solely by a political settle - 
aawit;" Rubin said. 

In a nation "threatened with 
economic collapse and ethnic and 
sectarian conflict." he added, "the 
war in Afghanistan today is not 
solely or even mainly about who is 
to govern in Kabul and under what 
rules of the game; it is about the 
nature of the state of Afghan^^^ 
itself," 
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Winter, Too, Is HeU. Afghans, Teeter on Abyss. 



By EDWARD A.GARGAN 

Special 10 The New York Times 

KABUL, Afghanistan — No one 
knows how m^ny people have died 
from hunger or the bitter cold that 
has engulfed this crumbling city this 
winter. People know, though, that the 
round, flat loaf of bread that is the 
staple food costs five times more than 
it did a year ago. They know too that 
the precious kerosene that lights 
lamps and fuels stoves stopped com- 
ing from the north, from the old Sovi- 
et Union, months ago. 

"Our people are dying from hun- 
ger," said Prof. Mtrtiammed Ashgar. 
a former Mayor of Kabul. "Thou- 
sands of people are dying of hunger 
and cold, not just the war." 

A rocket fired by the Islamic funda- 
mMAalist guerrillas did hurtle into 
the money market recently, killing 17 
people and wounding more than 100. 
But the dead were buried quickly, the 
dollar, which surged 40 percent 
against the local currency, sank back 
to its old level the next day, and 
people resumed their struggle to keep 
body and soul intact 

In the remote north, army com- 
manders and Government militia 
leaders are in a rebellious, fractious 
mood and are challenging the author- 
ity of Kabul. In the south, akmg the 
Pakistani border, fragmented but 
well-armed guerrillas speak confi- 
dntly about the final offensive to 
topple the Kabul Government this 
spring, a battle cry heard every 
spring for years now. Regional war- 
lords and cm0mtm:,i0tk-iW^'~ 



states with utter indifference to Ka- 
bul, and to each other, some setting 
up networks of social services, others 
reigning over little more than fttfml 
subsistence economies. 

And still, Presidorit Naj^iriliA, a 
man virtually every Western intelli- 
gence agency and Central Asia ex- 
pert thought of as Moscow's fragile 
puppet, remains in office 36 months 
after the last Soviet tank rumbled 
into Uzbekistan. Although beset by 
divisions within his ruling Watan, or 
Homeland Party, Mr. Najibullah 
overcame a major coup attempt in 

1990 mi r^^mm$ ^t&mm by ^ 



The struggle for 
survival eclipses 
the prosp^^ for 
peace. 



Islamic guerrillas to retain an iron 
grip on the capital 

- : l^OiMee tor Peace 

After 13 years of war, another 
chance for peace has appeared, and if 
that peace comes it will come in the 
next two months. A United Nations 
effmt to bring all facets of Afghan 
society to a peace conference in Vien- 
na is hurrying toward realization. But 
im lUbul's muddy, rutted streets and 



alleyways, the long war and the^ros- 
pects for peace are eclipsed by the 
struggle for survival. 

An empty plastic sack hung limply 
from Abdul Tufan's hand as he 
pushed his way through a crowd surg- 
ing through the marketplace along 
the Kabul River, its waters swollen 
with the first melted snows fi^ tlM^ 
mountains to the east. 

"1 am not rich." he said. "I work in 
an office, and 1 earn only 7,000 afgh- 
anis a month." It is a sum worth less 
than five dollars. 

Mr. Tufan walked by flatbed carts 
balanced on bicycle wheels where 
eggs were selling for eu^t cents each, 
chick«is for $3.40 amT 15 pounds of 
the cheapest rice from Russia for 
$2.50. With his monthly salary. Mr. 
Tufan had barely enough money to 
feed his family for a few days. 

Government employees here, the 
vast majority of the salaried popula- 
tion, work not for their salary, howev- 
er, but for the wheat, tea and sugar 
they receive with coupons they are 
given. Over the winter, supplies from 
the Soviet Union, and when it dis- 
solved, from Russia, trickled to a 
halt. Even private merchants who 
contracted to buy wheat from Ger- 
many and Hungary did not receive 
their shipment^. 

"The largest contracts of wheat 
and flour were not delivered," said 
Farid Zarif. a former senior official 
toi President Najibullah's office who 
is now charged with helping the coun- 
try's tiny private sector. "As a result, 
the Government has deci<^ to dis- 



tribute the monetary equivaleiit of 
three months' coupons for wheat." 

What that means, concretely, is 
that instead of receiving 110 pounds 
of flour each month. Government 
workers are being given a monthly 
stipend of 10,000 afghanis, the equiva- 
lent of $6.90. With that, they can buy 
atxjut 51 pounds of flour. In short, 
their salaries have been halved. 

At Kabul University, the 650-mem- 
ber faculty has decided to refuse the 
monthly stipend. "How can we live 
this way?" said a member of the 
history department. "We will not be 
able to feed our families. We cannot 
survive if they do this to us. We are 
not working for money. We are work- 
ing for food." Although classes do noi 
begin until later in March, the facully 
has decided not to teach until the fciM 
rations are restored. 

But the Government is in no posi- 
tion to ease the burden ofi the capi- 
tal's 1.5 million residents, most of 
whom are even worse off than the 
Government employees. In the mud- 
walled houses piled up the sides of the 
mountains that e<^e Kabul, there is 
no eleei|pici(y. no running water, no 
heat. At ni^t. those who can afford 
to. light a ^ile ken^ene lantern. 

"The Government has no money," 
said a senior party official who insist- 
ed on anonymity. "The Soviet Union 
provided assistance before. Now 'it 
has its own prdjiems. We are now 
lotricing at selling gold we have 
abroM, or utiag our lapis lazuli r»- 
serves io borrsw aMmey. 
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BROAD UERCHEP 
ON PRINCIPLES IN PE5HAWAR 



Frontier Post 




vlv^ashington Post 5/2 



Anodaied Presi 

m^AMui Rashid Docstara 



PATHANS Language Pasnto dialects Religion. Hanafi Sunni Muslim 

Abo-l 6,5 million, mainly in me south and east. Another 6,5 million Path^ns live in Pakistan. ^ 

TAJIKS Language: Dan, Ta|ik dialects Religions: Hanafi Sunni, some Shiite t _ 

About 3,5 million, m northern Afghanistan, Mainly farmers. They identify thenweives by ttm vaU«y or 
-egion m which they live, unless they live in areas dominated by other ethnic groups. 

-■mUBlHv': Lanji/apa; Uzbek. wOiTurlOc dialscts Religion: Hanafi Sunni 
About one million in northam Afghanistan Groups idantify memsetvas using otd ti%ai namas. 

^'* W*** * tj Language: Hazaragi, a Dan dialect Religions: tmami SIMM. Ism*!^ Sfttitf , Sunni 
*&NBll0lSS<i?»t>6«t)ly arnved m the country bebween 1 229 and 1 447. " - 



"Ont wKo r\>,r\>5 

Will ^i5o/ai.' 



One of the demands of the 

representation on the council for , 

the Uzbek militia leader. Dostam repri>»- 
sents the government's most immediate 
ethnic problem, glmirmg opposition in. 
Kabul and among some miqaheddin groiqit 
to his already powerful military role. 

In parts of Kabul, residents have accused. 
Dostam's miUtia of looting and attackiag. 
unarmed civilians. Many residents havei 
called for the militia to be sent back to it? 
home territory in Jowigan Province. ; , 

"We will not cooperate with" the Uzbek 
militia, said Jan Mohammed Mehrabt, 
aide to prominent Kabul-area mujaheddW 
commander Abdul Haq. 

The government's main opponoit, Heln 
matyar, has focused his oppositi(m on Urn 
prominent role of Dostam, who kxig servecK 
the Najibullah government before trigget^ 
ing its collapse by defecting to the mujahe<j^ 
din last winter. Abdol Haq» a Pa^tmi wiio 
normally could be expected to back the new 
government and its military leader, Maa^ 
soud, appears uncomfortable supporting 
them alongside Dostam. Rather than back<>* 
ing the government in its battle with Hei^ 
matyar, he ha-i been trying to mediafee;> 
Mehrabi said. 
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Afghanistan's Jagged Mosaic 



By Graham E. Fuller 



THOL'SANC 

w 



Thousand Oaks. Calif. 

hile U.N.- 
sponsored 
talks next 
month will 
seek to bring 
peace to Af- 
ghanistan, new ethnic struggles may 
destroy the country first. The little- 
noted defection of an important Af- 
ghan general this month could begin 
an ethnic unraveling that affects the 
borders and geopolitics of six states of 
Central and South Asia. 

Gen. Abdul Rashid Dostam, com- 
mander of an elite 40,000-troop militia 
that served the Afghan Government 
of Najibullah, has now formed an 
alliance with two former command- 
ers of mujahedeen rebels in northern 
• Afghanistan along the border of the 
former Soviet Union. That single act 
brings Afghanistan one giant step 
closer to a breakup — potentially 
strengthening the Central Asian re- 
pubhcs of the former Soviet Union 

QTijham E. FMIer. stmt^mical 
scientist at the Rand Corporation, is 
the author of "The Democracy Trap: 
Perils of the Posi'€iM Weat World." 



and threatening the territorial integ- 
rity of Iran and Pakistan, tfierfe^' 
affecting India's as well. 

If all this seems far-fetched, recall 
how fast the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia split apart. And consider the 
conflicting loyalties of Afghanistan's 
many ethnic groups. These are bad 
times for multi-ethnic states. 

General Dostam is an Uzbek, and 
the two mujahedeen commanders 
are Tajiks. More than one million 
Uzbeks live in in northern Afghani- 
stan, bordering the former Soviet re- 
public of Uzbekistan. There are at 
least four million Tajiks in Afghani- 
stan, twice as many as in neighboring 
Tajikstan. Afghan Uzbeks and Tajiks 
deeply resent another group, the Pa- 
thans, who have dominated Afghani- 

sifSjaLJ^^J'" ~ empire that 
iMWrnaltfiaier muUinational em- 
pires is now vulnerable to dissolution. 

A union of the Afghan Tajiks and 
Tajikstan would transform it over- 
ni^t from one of the smallest and 
most isolated Central Asian states to 
one of the largest and most influen- 
tial, extending south to the Hindu 
Kush. The Uzbeks, a much smaller 
group, would naturally join neighbor- 
ing Uzbekistan, which is Turkic. 

The chain reaction would next af- 
fect yii^ Another Afghan poiq}, ite 



Hazaras, who are Shiite Muslims of 
ll^l^r M^^'^^ir and op- 
pressed by the Pathans, the Hazaras 
will be tempted to ally themselves 
IM^'^^^Mlln-speaking Tajiks or 
Iran, adding an additional link to an 
emerging pro-Iranian bloc in Central 
and South Asia. 

The Pathans would be left with a 
rump state in Afghanistan. (Presi- 



The geopolitics 
qi one general's 
defection. 



dent Najibullah is a Pathan.) But 
ever since the creation of Pakistan in 
1947 the Afghan Pathans have been 
interested in uniting with their more, 
numerous brethren in Pakistan's 
North-West Frontier Province. This 
movement for a "greater Pashtuni- 
Stan," or Pathanistan, has long been 
viewed by the Pakistani Government 
as the single greatest threat tQ the 
country's unity. 
If PaA^mt ymma^ m^n m the 



north, it would also be at risk of losing 
its southwestern province, Baluchi- 
stan, whose people will want to unite 
with the one million Baluchis in Af- 
ghanistan and Iran. 

Once such border changes, separa- 
tions and unifications were under 
way, the integrity of India, one of the 
world's greatest remaining multina- 
tional states, might come under pres- 
sure. At the least, Kashmir would 
have an even stronger case for inde- 
pendence. And the Punjabis of India 
could eventually be tempted to unite 
with the dominant Punjabis of Paki- 
stan, although religious differences 
between Muslim and Hindu Punjabis 
might overcome common ethnicity. 

It may be premature to read too 
much into the defection of one Afghan 
general. Could this single act be the 
nail that cost the horse its shoe that 
threw the rider who turned the tide o( 
battle? Probably not. But the new 
alliance of forces in northern Afghan- 
istan is a significant step toward ful- 
filling deep geopolitical tendencies. 

These shifts in Central and South 
Asia are disturbing, for they couM 
lead to much bloodshed. While a chain 
reaction is not inevitable, we cannot 
slop one either. How many other re- 
gions of the world are also subject te 
this fwckmHHit ccml^gK»l? C 
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Afghan Leader 
Gi¥^ Up Power 

M^^'Querrillas on Move 




By Steve Coii 

Washington Post Foreign Service 



Afghan President Najibullah, for 
six years a symbol of the bloody 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, gave 
up power and tried to flee the coun- 
try yesterday as Muslim mujahed- 
dm rebels battled toward the cap- 
ital and negotiated the defections of 
key government generals. 

Najibullah handed over power to 
a council composed of senior mem- 
*i bers of his ruling Watan (Homeland) 
Party who are backed by army lead- 
ers in the capital and northern Af- 
^<r>K^anistan, according to Kabul radio 
and news services. But amid re- 
ports of escalating fighting and 
troop defections in and around 
Kabul, the new council's control of 
the capital appeared tenuous and di- 
vided. 

- * r Naiibullah's ff hei^ ab out s wwe 
uidmoWn. infett* vrere ^ffiitts "re- 
ports that he had been arrested, 
fled the country or taken refuge at a 
United Httions building in the cap- 
ital, but none could be confirmed. 

While NajibuUah's ouster was 
sought long and vigorously by the 
West, some Afghan rebels and U.S. 
officials feared that his departure 
-V may leave a power vacuum that 

could lead to bloody retribution or a 
widening civil war between armed 
, h factions representing the country's 

two largest ethnic groups. That 
would add to the devastation of 14 
, years of fighting in Afghanistan that 
has left more than 1 milUon people 
dead and turned 5 million Afghans 
Hft),. h into refugees. 

So far, however, Kabul has re- 
mained calm, with army units pa- 
trolling streets and their new allies 
. among the rebels reportedly in con- 

trol of the airport. 
Kabul radio reported that rebel 
..J . militiamen at the airport arrested 
Njgibuliah as he tried to flee at 2 
a.m. yesterday with his brother and 
a close aide. But the president — 
who also was secret police chief and 
whose burly demeanor and political 
^^thiessoess earned him the nick- 
.f^.^,< name "the Ox"— subsequently es- 
caped, the radio said. Elite units of 
NajibuUah's presidential guard sur- 
rounded a U.N. compound in Kabul. 
^ ^ Sources at the United Nations 
told Reut«r news servi« last night 
tet-NajiboUah was hidaig m U.N. 
kfiatY offices in Kabul 



Ahmed Sarwar, Afghanistan's 
ambassador to India and the pres- 
ideftt's brother-in-law, told report- 
ers that he had spoken to Najibullah 
by telephone and that the president 
wa* physically well. Abdul Wakil, 
Afghanistan's foreign minister, was 
((uoted by Kabul radio as saying Na- 
^btdlah was some^i^MlP^M% 
ftal, but he would not say where. 



I The president's successor as se- 
Cfft .iK^ chief, Ghulam Farook 
yaqubi, reportedly conmiitted sui- 
Ode in Kabul yesterday after learn- 
ing of Najibuliah's decision to give 
up office, according to unnamed 
government official^ and diplomats 
qtKXed by news services. Najibul- 
lah's departure and Yaqubi's re- 
ported suicide leave thousands of 
despised secret policnnen in the 
capital without leadership or organ- 
ized protection, a situation that Af- 
ghans have warned might lead to a 
bkxxlbath of retribution and inter- 
necine conflict. 

U.S. officials urged those in- 
volved in NajibuUah's ouster to re- 
strain themselves and join an ongo- 
ing U.N.-sponsored peace process 
aimed at finding a bloodlesf^^ 
to Afghanistan's civil war. 

"Regime contrd h tw^t^ e<d> 
lapsing," State Department spokes- 



man Margaret Tutwiler said. She 
said the United States was most 
coQcemed ttet tiM |»e«»it "confu- 
aioD and disruption" not "spin into 
blood and violence." Pakistan, which 
has provided haven itxt Al^n 
gaerrilla groups, also calted for an 
jnunediate cease-fire. 

At the United Nations, the Se- 
curity Council met in emergency 
session late yesterday and released 
a statement warning Afghan fac- 
tions that there was "no viable al- 
ternative" to a political solution. 
■ Kabul radio accused Najibullah 
abandoning his responsibilities. 
"Against the country's constitution 
and the interests of the people, 
stealthily, be fled/ the ia(&^c^ 
Tported. * • • 
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idgbxii diplomats abroad tried to 
minimise the changes in their 
country. "There was no couq^ in 
Alghanistan," Mohammed Daoud 
Bmeayzi, the Afghan ambassador 
to Russia, told a news conferenct 
in Moscow on i^^faiy. 

Nobody removed Najibullah 
from poarat) he did it himself by 
attanpMBg' to leciFe the country 
secretly," the ambassador said. 

He added that there is no threat 
lo fOTeignera in the capital Ac- 
cording to the Russian InformaUonj 
Agency, however, the Russian 
government— wMch Biff about 300 
nationals in Kabul— wai making 
contingency evacuation ptant. 



NajibiJriilCiniimn Vkm 



Spedal t* The Ne* York Ttatt 

NEW DELHI. April 17 - AfghaM- 
Man's Ambassador to India, wiw is tiM 
brother-in-law of the deposed Preai* 
dent, NaJibuUaht fled early this mom' 
ing under Indian police escmt itfter he 
was threatened by a rival group inside 
his embassy, ImUan officials and Af- 
ghan spokesmen said. 

They said the Ambassador, Ahmad 
Sarwar. left with his wife and two 
daughters and the flra^ ^ tematai 
Afghan leader. 

Aik Ham Ottttiid Nations d cv e l e p e d a 
peace plan that excluded him from a 
pn^Msed interim govemmait, Mr. 
jibullah aecretly sent his wife and thrao 
dau^ters to India last month, saii 

Ziauddia Nasaery, the second-ranUni 
Af^uui dipkMBat here 

Mr. Nassery, win said he h^l a^ 
sumed charge of the Afghan Embaaap^ 
said that Mr. Najibullah's family was 
I at the ambassador'a officiat r i; i Idf — 
I until their, fligbt before dawa ttxkqr. . 

omc» 

had 



'the embassy became 
developed where tt waa unsafe 

him." 

AftabSech. said that- 
norlfr. Na|l> 

asyEim in 
where Mr. 




4/l{ 



'The 

netther the 

bullah'sHnUy hatf 
India. He itakmA 
Sarwar Mdths I 



Imfian intelligence and Foreign Mii»>! 
istry officials said that over ma laat^ 
f^ weeks United^ Nations offl^ials^ 
worked on a plan to try to aecretly; 
evacuate Mr. NaJibuUah to a country of • 
his dwice thro^th New DeftL 

But the plan failed on Thursday, they 
said, when Mr. NaJiMlah was blocked 

by forcosMMed to han as IM triad t» 
leave JMk • • « 



-ft. 



•«n' 



SplilKlO 



Earliei^t 
spokesmaKfl 

spoodedt^ 



QImU is to visit New Delhi I 
a pvevioittly sdieduM trf|k 

"Everythhig that wejwwe . 
da With regaid NslfiiMli 
tmt in accordaaet wttii ItM. Wm 
raiary Gaaeral'a piafis oa a 

an FofilpiliB^i 



la«a 

Mr. 
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Kabul, Rebels Hold Talks 



By Steve CoU 

Waihinfton Post Foreign Semce 



Afghan rebels led by renowned 
commander Ahmed Shah Massoud 
massed on the northern outskirts of 
Kabul yesterday and. appeared to b« 
negotiating a takeover of the capital 
that would give the mujaheddin a 
long-sought victory over Afghan- 
istan's formerly SoM^^^s^l^ ^t- 
ist government. 

Abdul Wakil, foreign minister of 
what remains of the government in 
Kjd>ul, traveled out of the capital 
yesterday to meet with Massoud or 
tea repreaentatives and se^k what 
other KsM officials de»:)^^ as a 
peaceful settlement with the rebels 
advancing from the north, accord- 
fflg to news services and Gutter 
aoorces. Abdul Wakil later re- 
turned, the reports said, but the re- 
sult of his meeting was unclear. 

While Massoud seemed poised to 
talk his way into Kabul, as he has 
done throughout a swift and largely 
bkxxlless drive on the capital, the 
rebel leader's main ri^nal among the 
mujaheddin, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, 
threatened to attack from the south 
to thwart what he called "interna- 
tional bids" to forge a new govern- 
ment with support from unspecified 
foreign powers. 

Artillery and rocket fire echoed 
from Kabul's southern outskirts 
overnight, ie^or&i| to news tc 
ports from the capital, but there 
were no indications that Hekma- 
tyar's forces were making signify 
kant progress there. Hekmatyar 
did claim yesterday that his forces 



took control ot tne major city ot 
Herat in western Afghanistan, but 
this could not be lodepen^^^ <^ 
firmed. " ' " 

Ethnically divided rival guerf^' 
factions led by Massoud, Hekma- 
intf others appeared poised on 
the brink of confrontation yesterday 
as United Nations mediators, urged 
on by a host of Western gfcwem- 
ments, scurried to broaden the eth- 
nic base of the emerging new gov- 
ernment in Kabul in an to 

prevent a north-south civil war 
alonf ethnic lines. Reports from 
Kabu described the city as tense 
butiahn, with heavily armed sol- 
diery on the streets and most, res- 
ident indQ&m m #e weii^ 
lim tioliday. 

The United Nations' role is com- 
plicAed by the fact that its special 
envoy on Afghanistan, Benon 
Sevan, is in Kabid unexpectedly ne- 
gotiating not only an impromptu 
peace plan but the future of former 
president NajibuHah, who gave up 
power Thursiday and tried unsuc- 
cessfully to flee the country. U.N. 
officials confurmed that Najibullab is 
now hiding in one d Kabul's many 
U.N. buildings. 

The rapidly shifting political and 
military equation in Kabul yester- 
day appeared to favor Massoud, a 
rebel commander from Afghani- 
stan's northern-based ethnic Tajik 
minority who earned the nkkname 
"the Lion of Panjsher" because of 
his prowess in fighting off the So- 
viet army's assaults during its niM> 
year occupation of Afghanistan. 

MassoiKl is estimated to have 



moved about 15,000 guemllas 
down the Salang highway to posi- 
tions just north of Kabul and has, in 
addition, negotiated alliances with 
militia commanders and former 
government generals from Afghan- 
istan's ethnic minorities who lead 
thousands of troops. A spokesman 
in Pakistan said Massoud had or- 
dered his forces to stop short of 
Kabul so that talks could be held 
about a bloodless takeover. 

For at least several months, Mas- 
soud'-s representatives have been 
negotiating with growing intensity 
with ethnic Tajiks and others inside 
the Kabul government who have ex- 
pressed open admiration for the 
guerrilla leader and animosity to- 
ward his rival Hekmatyar, who is 
from Afghanistan's historically 
dominant Pashtun ethnic group. 

With Najibullah's departure 
Thursday, this pro-Massoud faction 
in the Kabul government, led by 
Farid Mazdak, the new head of the 
ruling Watan (Homeland) Party, has 
sought to find a way to invite Mas- 
soud into Kabul peacefully, as hap- 
pened last month in Mazar-i-Sharif 
and other northern towns. Mazdak, 
an ethnic Tajik like Massoud, told 
reporters in Kabul yesterday that 
there was no obstacle to an under- 
standing with the guerrillas and 
that he saw the M of Mazar-i-Sha- 
rif as a model for a transfer of pow- 
er to the rebels in Kabul. 

Massoud may decide he has no use 
for Mazdak and the other badly 
weakened, formerly pro-Communist 
Kabul officials. But the advantage of 
the deal Mazdak has proposed is that 
Massoud would gain control of the 
estimated 40,000 troops stationed in 
and around i^bul to defend the city. 
The comnander of ^me troops. 
Gen. Mohammed Nabi Azimi, of 
mixed Tajik ancestry, is part of the 
fragile aMMl^ MM itself in 



charge of Kabul Thursday after Na- 
jibullah tried to flee. 

"We are confident that the citizens 
of Kabul, army officers and officials 
have good views of Massoud," Na- 
jibullab Lafraie, one of the rebel lead- 
er's spokesmen, told reporters in 
Pakistan, "^e hope the ntuatkm will 
go in favor #te m0imMim w^fteut 
bloodshed." 

In Kabul, Gen. Azimi vowed in a 
statement broadcast by radio to 
work for peace but to stand firm in 
the event of war. "I assure my coun- 
trymen that we will have peace in 
the very near future," Azimi said. 
"There is no need for war anymore." 

Evidently sensing Massoud's mo- 
mentum, some moderate mujahed- 
din leaders based in Pakistan indi- 
cated yesterday that they support 
the Tajik commander and coukl 
probably work with any govern- 
ment he forms in Kabul. Sucn an al- 
liance between the northern 
mmonties and the moderate, mon- 
archist elements of the Pashtun mu- 
jaheddin has long seemed to some 
Western analysts the best way to 
begin to rebuild war-ravaged Af- 
ghanistan, where more than 1 mil- 
lion people have died durmg 14 
years of conflict. 

Whether such an arrangement 
can be forged under the umbrella of 
Massoud's military and political 
strength depends in part on Hek- 
matyar, the radical Islamic rebel 
leader who has stockpiled large 
amounts of weaponry supplied by 
Pakistan and other governments. 
Hekmatyar's forces have been 
fighting a hit-and-run war against 
Massoud's rebels for years and 
would almost certainly oppose any 
Kabul government dominated by 
their rival. 

Some Afghans and outside ana- 
lysts doubt Hekmatyar has the 
strength to take on Massoud around 
Kabul. Massoud's spokesman said 
he was confident Hekmatyar could 
be held at bay without much fight- 
ing. "In one area they are trying to 
■rtiaii»«©rae problems. It would be 
very easy to take care of them, but 
we want to avoid unnecessary 
bloodshed," he said. 

Like Massoud, Hekmatyar has 
been trying for months to press 
Kabul with both conventional mil- 
itary attacks and secret talks with 
dissidents in the capital. But Hek- 
matyar's potential allies in Kabul — 
radical Pashtun nationalists allied 
with former president Najibullah— 
now appear badly weakened. Two 
of the most powerful, secret police 
chief Ghulam Farook Yaqubi and 
defense minister Mohammed Aslam 
Watanjar, have not been seen in 
Kabul since Najibullah's ouster and 
are reported to have killed them- 
selves. 

Moreover, Hekmatyar's guerril- 
las are estimated to be fewer in 
number than Massoud's. less loyal 
to their commander, and have 
proved unable so far. to crack 
Kabul's heavily defended perimeter 
from the south. 0 • « 
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By MARKFINEMAN 

TIAfFS STAFF ■ 

KABUL, Afghanistan-Ousted 
President Najibullah spends what 
may well be the last days of his life 
in a small room with a television and a 
radio. There are only a few chairs, 
enough for his trusted brother and the 
two generals who remain by his side. 
Every hour he sits, he waits to learn 
whether he will live or die. 

Holed up in a loosely guarded U.N. 
compound in Kabul, cut off from the land 
he once ruled with an iron fist. Najibullah 
endures the bitter end of his six years as 
authoritarian president, an era that ended 
when a coalition of enemies and former 
friends plotted his overthrow ailtfkopped 
him just a few hundred yards from the" 
plane that was to carry him to safety. 

As Afghanistan moves deeper into 
crisis, the intense behind-the-scenes de- 
bart,e nnWtttng among civilian and wiili- 
tary leaders struggling to fill the power 
vacuum left by Najibullah's fall illumi- 
^t«» Itejrf^ere «k1 vested interests 
during the country's critical hour. 

The debate over the fate of Najib. as he 
is called here, is a critical one. At the 
moment, he is under authority of the 
Uittte^ WaMons. which is simultaneously 
trying to negotiate both Najibullah's 
freedom and the peaceful transition of 
authority to an interim ruling council. 

The United Nations has officially asked 
the interim Kabul leadership to give the 
fallen strongman safe conduct out of the 
country, but a large faction of those now 
in positions of power replied Sattirtlay 
with a demand of their own: Turn the 
former dictator over for trial— and prob- 
able execution. 

Publicly, the remnants of Najibullah's 
ruling Homeland Party now running the 
country with military backing insist that 
they are cooperating with U.N. attempts 
to devise a peace scenario. But with 
Najibullah inside his agency's compound, 
the special U.N. envoy in charge of both 
brokering peace and safeguarding Naji- 
bullah has had little time to negotiate on 
^hy si*#ct''eil*|Pt*tl»# mmd tHctatbr's 
immediate safe departure. 

"The biggest problem is Najibullah: He 
is not only an unnecessary and unfortu- 
nate distraction from the peace process, 
but he is increasingly being linked to 1®' 
well," said one U.N. official Saturday, 
asking not to be identified by name. 

"Some factions in the new leadership 
feel so strongly that the former dictator 

b«"-'t -ied and strung up for his crimes that 
'thei^ II torpedo the delicate and urgent 
peace process just for the sake of [a trial] 
and the sake of their own survival." the 
official said. 

Afghan Foreign Minister Abdul Wakil. 
acting as spokesman for a coalition leaS* ' 
ership whose members have been fierce- 
ly guarding their anonymity, made clear 
that the impasse over NajlbuIlaSt''i ftritoe'^' 
is. indeed, a major one. 

Asked if the ruling party's Central 
Committee decided Najibullah's fate dur- 
ing an emergency meeting Saturday, 
Wakil said, ^ftj^y' l^ciiKi It is not 
something to be decided by the Watan 
(Homeland) Party. The decision belongs 



to the people of Afghanistan. ... We 
need to transfer him lo a legal »llfei«tty. 
and it is up to the Afghan people to det^ 
. . . which legal authority." 

A senior source within the regime, 
speaking on condition of anonymity, 
outlined the various factions behind the 
precarious ruling coalition, noting: 
"There are three main differing groups as 
far as the fate of Najibullah is concerned." 

The hard -line faction, which includes 
Wakil and such other former inner-circle 
presidential confidants as party ideologue 
Suleiman Layeq. "believes that Najib has 
committed treachery, and he will have to 
be put on trial and punished for that," the 
source said. 

Members of a second faction, which the 
source said includes a handful of party 
leaders and the Islamic rebel factions that 
are supporting the odd coalition of lead- 
ers, "are saying Najib will have to pay, 
but now is not the time to pressure the 
U N. He should be allowed to go abroad 
and could be brought back by an elected 
jowernroenl at a l^ter date for trial. But 
■firstlie'Wuit itre milliewj^ 

stole from the treasury." 

The source indicated, however, that a 
third group is the most powerful at the 
moment and is the one that may prevail if 
Kabul manages to avoid a new civil war 
that almost certainly would result in 
Najibullah's prompt execution. 

"The third category thinks that keep- 
ing Najib would be a thorny element that 
could destroy the peace process," the 
source said. "It could provoke ethnic 
divisions and warfare between the Push- 
tun majority and Tajik minority now in 
charge, with the Pushtuns siding with 
Najib. And, for those reasons, no harm 
should come to him and he should be set 
free immediately." 

Although that moderate faction^ has 
kept largely out of sight in the three days 
Since Najibullah was turned back at the 
airport and tod* ^mp: at tlie' mS* 
compound, it is the emerging power 
center and the actual manipulator of 
events in the frantic dealing to prevent 
the capiUl from«lj|3f ing into anarchy. 

The mode^fil fmXm. which is domi- 
nated by members of Afghanistan's eth- 



nic Tajik community that predominates 
in Kabul, includes several followers of 
former President Babrak Karmal. who 
was driven from power when Moscow 
installed Najibullah in 1986 at the height 
of the nine-year Soviet military occupa- 
tion of the country. 

' Karmal, a Tajik who has lived in 
bitterness under house arrest in Kabul 
since returning from exile in Moscow last 
year, quietly plotted Najibullah's over- 
throw during tmi^kst several montiis. He . 
drew into his circle of supporters a 
number of key Afghan army generals and 
party members and supervised contacts 

, with Islamic rebel leader Ahmed Shah 
Masoud, an ethnic T^k who is backing 
the coalition in Kabul with large numbers 
of his rebel force. 

"'T'his group is really emerging now 
X as the most powerful, and they're 
saying, 'Let him go. He is uselMS to m,' " !2 
the source said. ^^ ^ 

J*^: . . eoifiw. liift mtt teller 
radical fringe factions out there, the 13 
friends and families of those whose sons ^ 
• and husbands were tortured and mur- 2 
dered during his nile. And they, of ^ 
course, wouldn't mind seeing his blood ,S 
flow in the street. The question is, will 
the moderates win out before one of those 
fringe elements tears down the U.N. 
compound walls, carries out the presi- 
dent's head and ends the matter once and 
for all?" t. 
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Power passed formally from cadre to 
mujahid in a ceremony in the foreign min- 
istry in Kakml on April 28th. "I am very 
pleased that I and my mujahideen brothers 
are receiving power from the Kabul re- 
gime," said SibghatuUah Mujaddidi, the Is- 
lamic scholar vM^ iSmitw head of state. 
"I congratulate you on the peaceftil transfer 
of power," replied Fazal Haq Khaliquiar, 
the outgoing pripie minister, apparently 
oblivious of #ie i 



the city centre. the EcoNOMirr mat »nd ma 
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Afghan Crisis Turns Inward 

AnciM Mdm^ Modern Issues Steer Conflict 



By Steve Coll 

WashirtttM Po« Foreifii Service 



After 14 years of war ignited by 
foreign powers that has reduced Af- 
ghanistan to a sphntered nun, thou- 
sands ©f arrrtfei Afghans are rushing 
to the outsitirts of their ancient cap- 
ital this weekend to settle 
scores and seek power 
in the traditional Af- 
ghan way — with talk. 



"Ideology is really not all that important. 
Now it is a struggle for power, and it will take 
■some time," said Ludwig Adamec, the author of 

more than 10 books on Afghan politics and his- 
tory. "The Pashtuns will not easily give up con- 
trol over tte mmty* Iw added, predicting 
that in the ;d«ys and weeks ,!he;id- i^'iemila 
^ leader Hekmatyar wiii pUy down hii radical 
? Islamic ideoiogv and instead will organize his 
p forces through appeals to ancient Pashtun na- 
tionalism. « . » 
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fighting, more talk, more fighting, 
and perhaps in the end accommo- 
dation based on arcane codes of 
tribe, ethnicity and family. 

The ouster Thursday of presi- 
dent Najibullah, the last symbol and 
vessel of Afghanistan's devastating 
occupation by the Soviet army dur- 
ing the 1980s.^s^iilf«d the way 
for what Afghans around the world 
have sought for several years: a 
eteiice to forge a purely Afghan so- 
lution to their civil war, with a min- 
imum of distortions imposed by for- 
eign governments. 

But while Afghans have longed to 
be left alone by outside powers, 
they have also longed for peace, and 
the situation around Kabul suggests that may 
be difficult to achieve anytime soon. 

Although chaotic and certainly containing 
the potential for bloodshed, the advance of 
Muslim mujaheddin rebels to the perimeter of 
Kabul and the continuing talks between rebels 
and government generals inside the capital 
represent in effect the convening of a loose and 
dangerous kind of traditional Afghan assembly, 
or jtrga—ioT centuries the vehicle for resolu- 
tion of conflicts large and small in Afghanistan. 

The biggest question now is how much blood 
will flow before the business is completed. For 
months prior to last week's sudden develop- 
ments in Kabul, the United Nations had been 
working to convene a more orderly Afghan 
jirga in a European hotel. Now the U.N. plan 
has been overtaken by events, and the Afghans 
who were to be involved are assembling on 
their own around Kabul, armed with weapons 
supplied by the former Soviet Union, the Unit- 
ed States and otha governments during the 
Cold War. • • • 

Kabul remained stable but tense yesterday, 
according to reports from the capital. Sporadic 
gunfire and artillery exchanges on the city's 
outskirts led shopkeepers in the crowded 
downtown bazaars to close their shutters. 
' J" Negotiated defections of government troops 
and fierce fighting between forces loyal to 
Massoud and Hekmatyar were reported in oth- 
er parts of Afghanistan yesterday, but infor- 
mation about developments in outlying areas 
was sketchy. Massoud's forces claimed to have 
taken control of such major western and north- 
em towns as Herat and Kunduz. Hekmatyar's 
spokesmen said their forces had captured a key 
Soviet-built air base in the west, at Shindand. 

Hekmatyar's faction, which claimed control 
of Herat on Friday, acknowledged that there 
was continuing fighting but disputed the claims 
that Massoud's group had taken the town. 




Afghan army vehicles move through KabuL Sporadic shooting was reported on itz city's otttskiraK< 

A key question on tnis score is wnat wni De- 



Since the disputed areas are isolated and have 
tew means oi communication other than radio, 
neither group's claims could be independently 
confirmed. 

In the capital, the surviving lea<te»-'ef ' 
jibuUah's badly weakened, formerly leftist gov- 
ernment reiterated their desire to strike a deal 
with the heavily armed rebels massed at their 
doorstep that would prevent violence inside 
Kabul, a city of about 1.5 million people. " " '• 

Afghan Foreign Minister Abdul Wakil, who 
on traveled north of the capital Friday for a his- 
toric meeting with his longtime opponent Mas- 
soud, told a news conference yesterday that he 
hoped his talks would produce an agreement 
soon to hand power to a transitional govern- 
ment. But he provided no timetable for the 
next round of negotiations with Massoud or his 
representatives. 

"It is never the case in a first meeting of this 
kind that one achieves tangible results," Abdul 
Wakil said. But he described Massoud as "fully 
convinced [thatj it's time to end the pain and 
suffering of the Afghan people and time to end 
the war." 

Farid Mazdak, Najibullah's effective succes- 
sor as head of the ruling Watan (Homeland) 
Party, said in a statement that the purpose of 
the talks with Massoud was to "find a common 
understanding that there will be no vWMieriit 
the capital." « • * 

One reason the government has 
opened talks to invite Massoud's forces into 
the capital is because the Tajik commander's 
recent string of victories m the north has been 
marked by largely bkxxiless takeovers of towns 
and military bases. 

One traditional Afghan conflict that appears 
certain to shape Kabul's immediate future is 
the struggle between the country's northern- 
based ethnic minorities, led by the Tajiks, and 
the long dominant Pashtuns, based in the south 
and east. While Afghanistan's war during the 
1980s was defined by an overarching ideolog- 
ical conflict — Islam versus communism — that 
framework largely has collapsed, leaving the 
liiftf^uestions ^HMfe and tribal rivatry. 
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come of guerrilla commanders and political and 
tribal leaders from the moderate, monarchist 
wing of the Pashtun group. These Pashtun mu- 
jaheddin rebels share Hekmatyar's ethnic^ her- 
itage but revile his Muslim fundamentalism and 
his antipathy toward Afghanistan's former 
king, Zahir Shah, who has lived in exile in 
Rome since 1973. 

Some of these monarchist Pashtuns, who 
form the center of traditional Afghan politics, 
have indicated willingness to work with Mas- 
soud and the ethnic minorities, an alliance pur- 
sued by Western policy makers during the paai = 
two years. But Adamec said he has heard from 
Afghans in recent days that some commanders 
from the monarchist groups are defecting to 
Hekmatyar, ia, effect putting their ancient Pa- 
shtun heritage ahead of their more recent ideo- 
logical concerns. 

While the questions to be decided around 
Kabul are old ones, the forces in a position to 
influence the outcome are new ones empow- 
ered by Afghanistan's recent "war. Massoud 
and Hekmatyar, for example, are engineers by 
training and have no traditional claims to au- 
thority, such as tribal or family prominence. As 
Afghanistan returns to its historical struggles, 
these leaders whose legitimacy stems from 
their weaponry and reputations for prowess 
during the fight against Soviet troops must 
reckon with tribal leaders whose ancient au^ 
thority is unquestioned by many Afghans. 

An example of these rapidly emerging, con- 
voluted conflicts surfaced yesterday along Pak- 
istan's border with Afghanistan, where mem> > 
hers of Najibullah's Ahmadzai tribe vowed to 
storm Kabul and rescue the former secret po- 
lice chief to preserve tribal honor. The tribal , 
leaders also vowed to seek revenge if Najibul- 
lah is killed. 

Najibullah has been in hiding in Kabul since 
attempting unsuccessfully to flee Afghanistan 
on Thursday. U.N. mediators, rebel leaders 
and Kabul officials have been talking inconclu- 
sively for three days about what to do with the 
fon»rp«»ta.t. T,«tMMW ,p«| 
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Afghan Rebel and U.N. Envoy Meet 



guerrilla leader urges 
hard-|iners to drop plans 
to attack the capital. 



By MARK FINEMAN 

riVII.S \FF WSITEH LAT 

CHARIKAR, Afghanislan-In a 
race between compromise and 
chaos, the U.N. envoy in Afghani- 
stan met here for the first time 
Wednesday with Muslim rebel 
commander Ahmed Shah Masoud. 
who appealed to hard-line mouja- 
hpfifcn factions to drop their plans 
to attack Kabul and join a coalition 
Islamic government that could 
bring order to a crumbling nation. 

Seated m a simple, two-story 
concrete home beside the U.N.'s 
Benon Sevan in his coalition 
stronghold about 35 roiles north of 
Kabul. Masoud wtpfria fundamen- 
talist rebel leader Gulbuddin Hek- 
matyar that he risks missing "the 
peace train" if he persists in an 
ultimatum that the fraying regime 
surrender before Sunday or face an 
all-out guerrilla assault. 

"The issue is this," Masoud, 
dressed in U.S. Army battle fa- 
tigues, said to a small group of 
•journalists moments before he met 
ISevan. "In this sensitive situation, 
•we expect the [moujahedeen] lead- 
ers—even if it is only this once— to 
rally around each other and create 
a united moujahedeen govern- 
ment." 

Masoud, who is emerging as a 
potential m«nrteader for a moder- ; 
ate Islamic Afghanistan, added that ' 
he is in direct contact with every 
rebel faction leader except Helona- 
tyar. 

Later in the day, after Sevan had 
returned to Kabul by army heli- 
copter, he told The Times he waa 
"very satisfied" with the meeUng, 
adding an appeal to all other rebel 
commanders to follow Masoud's 
example "and stay in place, shelve 
their guns and work together." 

Asked if he plans to meet Hek- 
matyar, Sevan said, "I look forward 
to seeing him as soon as possible 
and practicable, because the state 
of Afghanistan is at stake." 

This strategic, "liberated" coali- 
tion-led town north of Kabul 
was a peaceful place Wednesday, 
with regime soldiers and rebel 
commanders hugging, walking 
hand in hand and sharing rides on 
the hundreds of tanks and armored 
vehicles rumbling »QUnd towflf*' 
But there were signs that Kabut. 
the capital, was growing more 
nervota, and the lawless A^;haa 
countryside-atega^ lost 

eer^. 

An Icelandic male nurse from 
the International Red Cross was 
shot to death at one of the hun- 
dreds of highway checkpoints that 
have carved up the nation into a 
checkerboard of rebel rule. He was 
shot by an armed sentry from 
Hekmatyar's Hezb-i-Islami Party 



'iHifcoi^ih^'^fe a witness, first 
leaiiifl into his officially marked 
vehicle in the "liberated" town of; 
Maidan Shah and said. "I don't 
want infidels in Afghanistan." 
P^The road between the capital 
and Masoud's stronghold in Chan- 
. kar passes a patchwork of heavily 
armed bands, each controlling a 
mile or so of highway and each 
supporting different rebel parties. 
Through a landscape of fallow 
fields and villages long since 
bombed and rocketed into ruins, 
there are now dozens of check- 
points where armed men threaten, 
cajole and often demand rides at 
gunpoint. 

Although factions loyal to Ma- 
soud's Jamaat-i-lslami Party con- 
trol the outer ring around the city, 
the rest of the highway up to the 
city limits of Charikar is controlled 
by Hekmatyar's men— a logistic 
nightmare if the two factions 
shoul^ begin fighting. 

Regime army officials who still 
control the Pol-i-Charki Prison 
outside Kabul, the dumping ground 
for thousands of political prisoners 
during the 13-year guerrilla war, 
said that most of the 97 military 
officers who were jailed after a 
bloody attempted coup in 1990 
against th«-'now-<tefX3^ Snmng- 
man Najibullah were released 
along with 1.700 moujahedeen lead- 
ers and other dissidentsMlibl^af* 
general amnesty. 

AM are loyaMo Hekmatyar. said 
a respected European analyst in 
Kabul. "They're talking to people 
in all the mihtary services, in the 
army, the secret police, the Interior 
Ministry ana even tne regimes 
ruling party. It is potentially a 
built-in terrorist network if Hek- 
matyar decides to attempt to take 
the capital by force." 

To the south, senior military 
commanders said Hekmatyar's 
forces have approached to within 
16 miles of downtown Kabul. Ma- 
soud confirmed to the journalists 
that his forces helped stop the 
fundamentalists in their march to- 
ward the capital earlier this week. 

Afghanistan's crisis was touched 
off last week when, after the 
guerrillas began chalking up stra- 
tegic victories in the countryside, a 
loose coaliUon led by Masoud, doz- 
ens of army generals and regime 
militia commanders— along with 
social democrats within the ruling 
pwty^joined to topple Najibullah. 

On Tuesday, when it became 
clear that the guerrillas hold the 
'totife #^eiSnmtry, the interim 
regime that replaced Najibullah 
agreed to give up all powers to a fj 
moujahedeen government that rep- 
resents all rebel factions. 

A boastful Abdul Wakil, the 
foreign minister who joined in 
turning on Najibullah. asserted 
Wednesday that the army is still 
strong enough to hold the capital. 

The besieged city, where few 
can afford even enough tea and 



bread and where mo^ tfavl'l'sftfefi ' 
to walking because fuel is so 
scarce, is "under the full control of 
the government and the armed 
forces," said Wakil. who is acting 
as spokesman for the crumbling 
regime. It will remain so. he said, 
until the formation of an interim 
moujahedeen government. 

But a top adviser to Masoud said 
that regime military units loyal to 
Hekmatyar and largely opposed to 
the emerging new coalition are 
already laying plans to stage ter- 
rorist attacks within the capital. 

"We are very concerned." said 
Abdul Rahman. Masoud's political 
officer, outside the house where 
the commander was meeting with 
Sevan. "We are interested in the 
security of the people of Kabul." 

Hekmatyar received most of the 
U.S. -financed arms funneled 
by the CIA through Pakistan dur- 
ing the years Washington backed 
the moujahedeen' s struggle against 
115.000 Soviet army invaders. But 
m assessing Hekmatyar's military 
strength, Masoud concluded that it 
IS far overrated. 

"He doesn't have a lot of power," 
said the charismatic, 39-year-old 
commander, whose party split with 
Hekmatyar about the time the, 
guerrillas began fighting the Af-' 
jghan^r my and i ts Soviet support- 



ers in 1979. 'He doesn't have as 
great a power as is believed. They 
..^^Aft|wiall. scattered groups. 
"TTTii had a lot of strength, he 
would already have entered Ka- 
bul." 

On the fate of Najibullah, who 
remains holed up in one of the 
many U.N. compounds in Kabul 
Masoud hardened his stance. Three 
days ago, the commander told re- 
porters that the fallen dictator 
should be allowed to leave. But 
Masoud's coalition partner the 
powerful Uzbek militia commander 
Gen. Abdul Rashi Dostam, has 
flatly refused U.N. envoy Sevan's 
request for safe passage. Masoud 
took a similar sUnce Wednesday. 

"My opinion is that it is better if 
Mr. Najibullah stays in Afghani- 
stan." Masoud said. "And whether 
he IS released or he isn't released is 
up to the Afghan nation." 

Masoud was reportedly hurt by 
Sevan's failure to meet with him 
through months of negotiaUons 
over an impartial interim ruling 
council before Najibullah was 
overthrown. But on Wednesday he 
praised the U.N. effort. 

Masoud told reporters that he 
endorsed the role of Sevan and-l^ 
United .Nations in helping form, a 
moujahedeen ruling council, add- 
ing, "I believe and I am hopeful 
that a consensus can be reached 
With Mr. Hekmatyar." 
23, 1992 
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»> u ...i^ go inUde 

Kabul, he said, "or we can fight each 
other. I am very happy that command- 
er Masood has decided to ulk and then 
go to Kabul. I hope the others will do 
ttkewise. It is time for everyone to talk 
together. There is only one Afghani- 
stan. There should only be cme Afghani- 
m P^P'®- There is no reason not to 
I talk, pare is nothing that cannot be 
■ solved by ta lking. " - ♦ ^ 
. "It's up to them," he said. "No onelt, 
I the United Nations is coming up with ' 
|formulas. If it is the wish of Afghani- 
|stan to have a mujah^deen govem- 
|ment, then tiiat is t^ir oira choic«.** 

Benon Sevan after meeting 
[Masoud in Charikar. (NYT) 



18 Shah Masood, left, and BenT^ 

a »peciia anted Natiom envoy, at meeting yesterday in CharikJ™ 
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Afghans in Kabul Hope 




By edwAtRD a. gargan 

Special to The New York Times 

KABUL, Afghanistan, April 23 — 
Sayeed Alahuddin squatted before a 
basin of gray water, swooshed a leafy 
head of lettuce through the murky liq- 
uid, shook the water off, and then 
picked another from the mound at his 
feet. 

"We hope peace will come," he said, 
as fellow vegetable merchants clus- 
tered around. "It belongs to all the 
people. I don't know what will happen. 
It's God's will." 

But then, after a long pause, the 
lettuce seller added: "Maybe they will 
fight. Everybody wants a lot of power." 

Mr. Alahuddin's "they" referred to 
two powerful guerrilla commanders 
who have pinned the Afghan capital 
j between their forces — Ahmad Shah 
! Masood, the leader of Jamiat-i-Islami, 
I and Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, chief of a 
rebel group called Hezb-i-Islandi Mr. 
Masood is widely seen as more moder-! 
ate in his approach to the imposition of 
an Islamic society here, while Mr. Hek- 
matyar has often espoused a militant 
versira of the Islamic state. 

Almost Eerie Calm in Capital 

Like the powerful winds of a hurri- 
cane, the two raierrilla forces are hov- 
ering aroimd Kabul, a stillnesst 
prevails, an almost eerie calm before 
an engulfing storm. Already, many Ja- 
miat rebels have filtered into tiie capi- 
tal, where they can be seen strolling, 
slightly open-mouthed, past dingy 
storefronts that in their eyes glitter 
with the aura of Gu(xi's or Tiffany's. 

On the city's northern frtoi^e, thou- 
sands of heavily armed Jamiat fig^ii- 
ers are massing, waiting only for the 
word from Mr. Masood to move into 
Kabul. To the south, well beynkl the 
city's boundaries where army unitv 
and commandoes from northern Af«' 
ghan militia units (mce loyal to the 
Goi^mment are entrenched. Mr. Hek- 
mai|rar's rebels are pushing forwuxL 

Little shifts in the MHrmal pattern at 
life are emerging, faint signs thittrevo- 
luti(»iary change will som peaetrate 
the very heart of this city sl^ about 
three million. In just the last few days, 
more women walking the budUtaig 
side«ralks are covering their hrwti. or 
donning the cha<jk»r, a tentltt^ cape 
from head to aiydes, in a siga of a 
kxnning Islamic orthodoxy. 

Government officials who just a 
month ago scorned the Islamic guerril- 
la leaders as bandits and criminals 
now car^uUy mouth the honorifk; "es- 
teemeit*' before every leider't nune. 

DiiflyLifeF|||«Oi 

Still, daily Ute floi^ oft Katml. 
trigged by the neatf es go on, by the 
desire to survive, by tht rhythms of 
existence. A wood coffln dn^ied in a 
white cloth was unteaded tnm a bat- 
M4 jeep te a poor neij^^mhood./ 

' t away, young 



men pasted white riblMiiP«K a gray 
Mercedes that wmild latar serve as a 
marriage chariot. 

The Kabul Times, a four-page paper 
once filled with praise for President 
Najibullah. sti!^ t»afiiages to appear, 
although now declaring that the 
"choice of mujahedeen must be ob- 
served," a reference to the demands by 
Islamic rebel leaders that they form a 
new government in Kabul. And in a 
very businesslike advertisement, the 
Ministry of Light Industries solicited 
tenders for diesel generators. 

Yet along Kabul's streets, in the 
marketplaces, in the poor neighbor- 
hoods of fawn-colored adobe houses 
scattered over steep hillsides, the sighs 
of exhaustion over 14 years of war are 
everywhere. 

The anxieties and tensions of the last 
few days have yielcted to pleas for an 
«k1 to the terror of war, for a peace 
that is only a hazy, distant memory 
here. "Inshallah" — God willii^ — 
"peace will come to the country," "said 
Gul Afghan, a potato seller crouched 
before his scales and surrounded by 
piles of potatoes in the Kotesanghi 
Market "God will bring peace. We 
cannot say who will come. But when- 
ever the mujahede«i come, it will be 

Ethnic TeosioaDttMil#|lr.. 

A second potato dealer interrupted: 
"We are not scared. Everytody says 
there won't be any more fightii^ be^ 
cause Najibullah is gcme." ^ 

The potato dealers, a mixed bund) oi 
soutiiem Pathans, northern Tajiks and 
western Hazara nationalities, dis- 
missed the suggestion that historical 
ethnic tensions couki erupt into open 
warfare and the fragmoiution of Af- 
ghanistan. 

"Then'u m problem between the 
TaJflB aadHle Pathans.**^ said the sec- 
end deider, a young Tajik named Azi 
GlnaL "Anyooe win says that a Pat 
or a XapL.is htiter, we daot^ 
them." 

Shtfm titm'm Goverdment stiU 
remain. Offices are oecst^ although 
many amtain little taor^ than, einpty 
desktb tbMf offieei. workers athsiM a 
momentiiy .jg^t^aes8 to Ipfr 
wortL ' , - 

la the wki^ofiiw of the Car Sore, 
nen^ Toymas and Mitsutnshi sedans 
stand pcdished. waiting for customers 
who never come. 

Yoong men in wool army uniforms, 
most teen-agers wl^ baby-smooth 
faces, kxaige in front o( Government 
buildings with automatic rifles. A 
g^rd still watches the gate to the 
Toilers Revolutionary Organization of 
Afghanittan, although the windows are 
daric and tiie float awr ia kidra^ 

Tbc Currency Gaiaa 

In perhaps the most remarkable and 
inexplkabia indicatkm of a growing 
sense (rf coi rf lde B ce, there )»s been the 
rapid appndatian of the afghairi, the 
kxatf mrmty. Juit one jaonili apb U 
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kfwght l.43t afghanftt today, the 
saMie dollar feldies 8Sa af g^wiris. 

Ttere is little explamrtioff iath^free 
mtney marirets for the' sudden 
strength of the currency, ^although it 
seems that many refugees insltte Paki- 
stan — more than three miUion have 
Sfxt0it sanctuary there in the last 14 
years — have decided to buy afghanis 
in anticipatton of their return home, 
driving their price up. 

Prices of consumer goods and food, 
while high, appear to be sinking. Haji 
Hallalsuddin, an employee of tl^ civil 
works department who was dressed in 
a brown window-pane suit with a gray 
tie covered with white polka dots, said 
life wouM remain difficult for #P^one 
until peace returned. 

"For 13 years of fighting we have 
had no potatoes," he said. "If they start 
fighting again, children will die and 
people will lose their legs and arms." 

For Kabul's women, however, the 
impending Islamic government will 
certainly mean restricti<ms on their 
lives. Many women here have long 
since abandoned the veil, and their 
dau^ters have never had the experi- 
ence of the purdah, as the cbadar is 
called here. > 

^^Are Very Frighianed* 

At the women's hostel at Kabul Uni- 
versity, a law studem named Zar- 
meena. her hair cute^iXfy curled and 
her cheeks theatrically rouged, said 
she was terrified by whMiay ahead. 

"Of course we are venKnnidi fright- 
ened," she said. '*We are more scared 
than befere. I aaik there will be fight- 
ing in Kabul between GuHiuddtn and 
Masood. if Gulbudiai omMss, be witt 
n<M let us study. He wffl onke us ^y la 
home He will make m wear iha veil." 

Ghulalia. a first-year medical stu- 
dem in black pants and bobby socks, 
safcl she did not mind If r. Hekmatyar 
as long as he changed his way of took> 
ing at the workL "Let him come" she 
said. "But let him not bring his ideas 
with him. Weprefer Masood. He weuki 
prote^ our rights wanien's r^^ 
women's thinking." 

"If they bring in sharia," she contin- 
ued, referring to the system of islamic 
law practksed in many ArahooiBttries, 
"of course we win put on piudalt Eat tf 
it's left to us to choose. We wtthott" 

She stopped a moment and loaked at 
her classmates gathered aroiM her. 
"R's very uncertain" she wlttqiered. 
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l»ogtttth« Editor: 

Lengthy reports on the collapse of 
the Najib Gov't appeared in almost 
every major American newspaper & 
we are grateful to our readers for 
sending us most of them. We traded ' >,, 
our clippings file for a shoppinp 
bag & although we used much small 
print in this issue, the bag is 
still full. So if you can't find > |^. 
your favorite article in this issue, 
wait until July - or even September. 
The events of the past two months 
in Afghanistan will be discussed 
for B&lm feime to come. Opinions on 
them will pB^ably apf T@i*^*lit>^«:he 
FORUM fo? j^ear^ , 

Since w6 stt'^ c^se&a'd^ -wtth the 
insignificant, we fidiaai<l it touching, t m 
that neither outgoing Acting Presi- 
dent Abdul Rahim Hatif nor incoming 
Acting President Sibghatullah Moja- 
dedi were able to offer tea to ' 'l^i^'.^ 
visitors at the Presidential Palace^ < - 
Appareiitly one of tWB people 



still to be serving tea to reporters 
was Babrak Karmal. WASHINGTON POST 
reporter Steve Coll describes the 
event in "The Last Battleground" in 
the 4/26 issue of the WP Magazine . 
He comments, "A revolution may not be 
^itea party, but apparently its de- 
cons trtt^Hlton can be," Unless, of 
course, you happen to be in the Presi- 
dent ial Pa|.ai^r 

Because of the plethora of |krtic3yi% 
we've left out a number of our usual 
sections and a special article sent 
to us. We'll try to make up for the 
omissions in the next few issues. 

It is our fervent hope that Afghanistan 
will find a way of living with itself. , 
We hope the int'l community will be 
generous with assistance & stingy with 
advice. And maybe someday, when the 
dust has'' settled, the First Lady will 
take off her ch^dari St offer us a cup 
oi-Ci^ - in the PresidentiAltl^Iaee. 

The deadline for the next issue 
July 1. V 



Afghan Rebel Factions 
Battling Over CapiM 



By MARK FINEMAN 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

KABUL. Afghanistan -Fierce 
tank clMhes. artillery duels and 
street fighting turned this capital 
Into an urban battlefield Sunday, 
and the coalition of forces under 
inoderate mouiahedeen leader Ah- 
med Shah Masoud appeared to gain 
a strategic advanUge flVfC^ ^, 
radical guerrillas. 

Scores were injured and at least 
a dozen killed as MaMud's fighters 
and a ntffitia force loyal to former 
regime Gen. Abdul Rasul DosUm 
fought side by side through the day 
and night in an effort to drive out 
followers of radical fundamentalist- 
Gulbi^Mn Hekmatyar. 

Masoud's coalition appeared to 
have the upper hand after 24 hours 
of combat, which broke out just 
hours after the moujahedeen rebels 
separately gobbled up the capiul's 

most strategic installitions aid, for 
a brief moment, ctiebrated the 
insKNfttion of Kabul from a failed 
and demoralized regime with a 
startling display of tnc^ ttm 

But the guns sQoD lowered tn 
each .othsr;' MMMldk VOiT wiiikin 
fought for four tours bMlnnlng at 
dawii to take Ui» whoUrO^ the" 
presidential palace cMtipbund from 
Hekmatyar's forces. At lewi 90 of 
Masoud's soldiers were wounded 
during a morning -long artillery 
duel for the strategic fort of Bala 
Hissar on the city's southwest 
fringes, the key entry point for 
Hekmatyar forces in the south. 

Masoud and Dostam later catted 
in air strikes and artillery bom- 
bardments, both to clear Hekma- 
tyar's positions and to protect a 
vital airlift bridge that was rushing 
reinforcements from their strong- 
holds in the n@rth. 



Rut Hekmaiyar'r^ey 
romained holed up in their StWiffi 
holii at Kahul'.s downtown Interior 
Mfnistry. 

U N. Secretary General Boutros 
fV)utros-Ghali, whose plan to re- 
sioro peace collapsed with the fall 
<if F'residenl Najibullah earlier this 
inr>nih, pleaded to the 

bUwdshed. 
'J' "Now is the time for healing, 
tolerance and forgiveness," he told 
rrporters in Islamabad, Pakistan. 

The rival forces that carved a 
rheckerboard of fortified military 
Insfalittions throughout the city, 
suburbs and the villages outside 
Kabul are largely divided along 
othnic lines, with Hekmatyar's ex- 
tremist Pushtun followers from the 
south now ranged against Masoud's 
roalition of mostly UzbekS *d 
Tajiks from the north. " 

The bitter combat and deepening 
rlhnic divide that drove most Ka- 
%^%'to Iheir homes®^^ iwd"^ 
paralyzed the city with fear also 
sidetracked a Masoud-backed 
rompromise Islamic government of 
mwlerate resistance leaders, who 
could not enter the capital through 
Sunday's chaos to fill the nation's 
political vacuum. Their plane was 
oxpected to arrive today, the 14th 
anniversary of the Soviet-^^ked 
roup that brought the aulW^fsP^ 
an regime to power, but it was 
unclear how much authority the 
leaders would have.t. - . 

Hekmatyar, who was the sole 
leader among a fractious 10- 
parly mo^aft«d«cn f e^fitance to 
i rjrrl the compromise, clearly had 
made good on his vow to try to take 
Kabul by force Sunday. 

And the radical leader staged his 
battle for control of Kabul just as 
analysts had predicted, both from 
.strongholds within the city and 



from strategic regions beyond the 
mountains that surround it. 

In the days before Saturday's 
mad moujahedeen rush on the lead- 
orless capital, where regime sol- 
diers laid down weapons and head- 
ed homeward by the thousands 
Saturday, Hekmatyar had used the 
long.standing ethnic conflict be- 
tween Pushtuns and non-Pushluns 
to recruit potentially powerful new 
ff iHowers 

Beginning as early as last week- 
end. Hekmatyar's top strategists 
•wwl guernlla commanders report- 
edly infiltrated the city and struck 
deals with top regime officials. 

Diplomatic sources and Hekma- 
tyar's commanders confirmed re- 
ports Sunday that Najibullah's in- 
terior minister, Raz Mohammed 
Paktin, had secretly joined forces 
with Hekmatyar last week and 
permitted his guerrilla command- 
ers to enter and secure the large 
ministry complex early Saturday. 

Joining forces with Hekmatyar 
and Paktin, a member of the long- 
ruling Communist Party and an 
ethnic Pushtun, were two key 
regime military officers known for 
their Pushtun nationalist senti- 
ments, Defense Minister Moham- 
med Aslam Watanjar and Maj. Gen. 
■Mohammed Rafi. 

Rafi is a Soviet -trained tank 
officer and Politburo member who 
kept the regime forces together 
after Najibullah went into hiding 
April 15. Both men have played 
key roles in the coups and counter- 
coups that have marked the past 
two ^K^^^tfi^^wn history. 

"Hekmatyar won all three over 
by pushing the ethnic issue," one 
senior regime source said. "The 
Pushtuns have ruled this country 
••'for most of its , history, and he 
convinced them lhat they could 
prevent a takeover by Masoud's 
coalition." 

A spokesman for Dostam known 
as Col. Nawab said Sunday that all 
three men are inside the Interior 
Ministry complex, which the forces 
(rf Masoud and Dostam add they 
plan to assault sometime today in 
what they billed as the last critical 



push before they could secure the 
city. 

Although former regime troops 
loyal to the three officials fought 
alongside Hekmatyar's forces dur- 
ing Sunday's critical battle for Bala 
Hissar, it appeared that by night- 
fall the combined Hekmatyar fac- 
tion had been driven out of its 
positions in Kabul's nearby Mar- 
tyr's Cemetery and away from 
their mountaintop p(^tions over- 
looking the Masoud -held fort. 

Calling Bala Hissar "the strate- 
gic landmark" of Kabul and the 
presidential palace its symbolic 
power source, Nawab said that 
"the strategy is to drive them out 
into the mountains around the city, 
secure the city and then lifeHng in 
the interim council, which we si^- 
port" 

Nawab conceded that Hekma- 
tyar's antiaircraft positions scat- 
tered throughout the city are ham- 
pering the coalition forces' efforts 
to airlift reinforcements from Dos- 
tam's base in Mazar-i- Sharif in the 
far north and Masoud's stronghold 
' 35 miles outside the city in Chari- 
kar, where 200 coalition tanks are 
blocked by Hekmatyar's positions 
along the road to the capital. 

The colonel conceded that the 

coalition had, indeed, fired the first 
shots Sunday. "We had to," he said, 
"because Hekmatyar wanted to 
like all the power of government 
for their own groups." 
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"Ho rose is 
without thor^vs." 
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Waichmg the evenis ;n Kabul with deep 
roncern are 'he newly '.ndependent nations 
ihai emerged from 'he breakup of the 

Soviet Union— all of 'hem under the con- 
trol of moderate, secular leaders deeply 
fearful of an Islamic "undamenialisl Uke- 
over ;n Kabul -hat could ignite sifliUar 
passions among 'heir own Islafftlfe 

'IPS. 

These governments fear that anarchy 
in Afghaftista{F*rduid bring a new Influx of 
refugees into th« neighborjng [former 
Soviet] Central Asian republics and fuel 
fundarr.eniaiist movements there," said 
Sardar Abcff Ahmed Ali, a top Pakistani 
official who recently toured the area. 

PakiSLar.. loo, has a newfound interest in 
a stable Afghanistan. After serving as the 
conduit that funneled billions of dollars 
worth of U.S.- and Saudi -financed arms to 
the rebel moujahedeen in an effort to install 
a friendly Islamic regime in Kabul, Islama- 
bad has a new economic imperative— ex- 
port markets in the newly independent 

Central Asian nations of the former jSoviet 
Union. V -■.t**,fi^^i.- 

The road from Pakistan and its war^j- 
water port in Karachi to the Central Asian' 
hub of Tashkent passes directly through 
Kabul, an-i officials such as Deputy Fi- 
nance M'i'siwSafdtar Aseff foresee 
lions cf dol'ars in new trade opportunities, 
providji Afghanistan is at peace. 

T ran. whipn sh^es.^A%*3Sfi'^R^X^??^:. 
L em bcr^, ms m own t&fmme im^- 

ative. Alihm^gii publicly urging a peaceful 
solution to the brewing civil war, Tehran 
has it own road links with Central Asia and 
even more ambitious plans for future trade 
with the region than Pakistan, which it 
views as a potential competitor. 

What's more, the rebel -regime military 
coalition that took power over the week- 
end m Herat, the closest Afghan city to 
Iran, is tim^ i^^f'mi^'^mhnK Shiite 
Muslims and factions that took refuge for 
years in Iran. Most Afghans are Sunni 
Muslims. 

",Th<! Iranians have nothing to lose and a 
lot to win, no matttr what happens in 
Afghanisun," said one Asian diplomat in 
the region. 

But the agendas of Afghanistan's neigh- 
bors are likely to play a minor role in 
Eesoiving the crisis in a nation that, 
through the centuries, has stubbornly 
resisted invasions by Alexander the Great, 
the British, and a modem Soviet armed 
force that stayed for a decade until the 
rebels helped drive them out. 

"The point is, the Afghans have always 
said they must settle this themselves," the 
Asian diplomat added. "And when you look 
at Sayyaf s underground fortress. Gulbud- 
din Hekmatyar's arms depots, . . . ethnic 
groups that are now pitted against ethnic 
groups, and the national army's loyalty in 
question everywhere in the country— well, 
you have to worry a lot about just how they 
really plan to do that now." 

Afghanistan's fiercely independent eth- 
nic groups are culturally and linguistically 
different peefOtd w^'have long miguvi^ 
each other and coexisted largely on thg 
basis of regional autonomy. 

Although there has never been a reliable, 
census in Afghan history, it is widel} 
believed that the Pushtuns represent a 
narrow majority nationwide. They prei- 
dominate in the eastern and southern 



regions that border Pakistan, where ihej^ 
speak their own language and live by a 
strict and ancient code, known as jiu>shti«% 
Wall, that was laid ^wi}>y their tpmadi<; 
forefathers. 

The ousted Najibullah is Pushtun. So is 
fundamentalist rebel leader Hekmatyar. 

It is in the strategic northern provinces 
of the country that the Persian - speakr 
ing Tajiks, who represent an estlmate{l , 
35^^ of the nation's population, have made 
their stand and taken total npifiary conii^ I'Stts 
in recent weeks. 

In alliance with smaller minonties of 
Uzbeks and Turkomans, regular army and 
militia divisions principally under Tajik 
command openly rebelled against Najibul-' 
lah last February, later joining forces with' 
several key Tajik leaders of Majibullah's 
own ruling party in Kabul. They now 
control the entire strategic border with ttre 
former Soviet Union. 

What's more, the rebel commander wha 
ehfWffged as the most charismatic and 
effective Islamic guerrilla leader during 
the war— Masoud— is an ethnic Tajik. 

There is yet another key Afghan minori^ 
ty, the Hazaras. While representing leas 
than 10% of the population, they are in 
their largest numbers in central Afghanf- 
stan and along its northwestern bordei' 
with Iran. Almost exclusively Shiite Mus- 
lims, many of the Persian -speaking Haza- 
ras look to Tehran for spiritual and political 
guidance. 

As a U.N. source put it recently m 
assessing the regional implications of an 
Afghanistan dismembered along ethnic 
lines; '"The Iranians have nothing to lose 
and a lot to win. particularly if the Hazam 
break off and join them. " 

The geographic equation is most com- 
plex in the capital city of Kabul— a sprawN 
ing kaleidoscope of mud houses and crum^ 
bling Stalinesque structures now filial 
with hundreds of thousands of refugo^ 
from a war that decimated villages natiO|i- 
wide. The influx of Persian speakers from 
Tajik and Uzbek villages that were leveled 
by Soviet bombing runs in the north i^gjf 
been so heavy that it has left the Pushtuns 
a minority in the capital. ""^ 

The mountains of the Hindu Kush tfftt 
surround the capital are controlled try 
ethnic Pushtun forces, who are, in turn, 
virtually surrounded by an outer ring 
non - Pushtun armed groups. ' ' " 

"The biggest fear in Kabul right now is 
precisely that delicate, geographic balaiMt 



<iS ethnk terror." said the Asian diplomaL 
who has analyzed the war from inslttt 
Kabul for several years. 'If street fighting 
breaks out in the capital, there's nothiac 
standing in the way of aU-oiA dvil wwt^ 
"The ethnift 4Md» «lw«jsi btm 
there. The only HMumm Hin li (B 
they're all armidto tin JtMh."* 

tos ikmsEua -nMES Anm. n, \m 



AFGHAN REBELS 
ADVANCE ON 
KABUL 

ISLAAAABAD, MKISTAI 

■ Afghan guerrillas said 
yesterday they had taken con- 
trol of the last two big cities 
outside Kabul, apporently after 
striking deals with government 
forces. 

/vlu/ahi'deen sources in Paki- 
stan said Kandahar in the south 
and Jalalabad in eastern 
Afghanistan fell to them after 
the defenders negotiated a 
peaceful takeover. 

In Kandahar, mujahideen 
commanders formed a joint 
council with the Kabul-ap- 
pointed governor, Sardar 
Akram Mohammadzoi, to run 
the city, guerrilla sources across 
the Pakistan border in Quetta 
said. 

One source said 1 8 of the 
2 1 members of the council 
were appointed by the mu- 
jahideen, indicating the guer- 
rillas held effective control. The 
mujahideen insisted they had 
also entered the strategic east- 
ern city of Jalalabad and were 
negotiating with its government 
defenders ^t^if Kqbul de* 
niols. 

"It is 1 00 percent confirmed 
that the central Army command 
in Jalalabad fell to the mu- 
jahiidron last night," a mu- 
jahideen source said in the 
Pakistani town of Peshawar. 
He said government units 



had been ordered to stay in 
positions for the time being to 
stop Afghan refugees pouring 
in from camps across the Paki- 
stan border to loot the city. 

"They decided to not allow 
anybody to come to Jalolabad 
because there could be a lot of 
looting," the source said, quot- 
ing radio reports from the city. 

The Kabul government ear- 
lier denied reports that Jalal- 
abad had been token by the 
mujahideen. Mujahideen rsfews 
agencies first reported on 
Sunday that Islamic rebels hod 
entered the city, the strategic 
eastern gateway to Kabul that 
has defied previous offensives. 

Mujahideen, mindful of pre- 
vious victories which resulted in 
an orgy of revenge killings and 
looting, hove gone to lengths in 
recent days to assure govern- 
ment forces and civilions they 
could believe guerrilla pledges 
of 0 general amnesty. 

When the eastern garrison 
city of Khost fell a year ago, 
tribesmen descended on the 
town and stripped it bore. The 
Kabul government has report- 
edly now lost control of all ma- 
jor cities outside the capital. 

Guerrilla sources in Pe- 
shawar also reported a string 
of smaller towns falling in the 
last 24 hours, most of them 
after their defenders reached 
an accommodati<»Rp|^_^- 
mujahideen. ' 
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The next few days may 
be critical if there is 
Pushtun versus non* 
Pushtun conflict/ 

- Mujahideen source 
Pushtun* comprise 40 percent ofl 
AfghmiMiii's estimated popula-' 
tion of 16.9 million, followed by 
25 percent Tajiks, 20 percent 
Uzbeks and Turkmens; Hazara 
make up the smallest coijummity 
witti 15 percent. CSM 4/22 



The 'Lion of Panjshir' ■ 

Veteran Fighter Massoud Grips Kabul 



By William Branigin 

Washmgton Post Foreign Service 

KABUL, .Afghanistan 

When he started fighting 
Afghanistan's new com- 
munist government in 
1978 in his native Panjshir Valley, » 
Ahmed Shah Massoud, by his own 
accQunt. had fewer than 30 follow- | 
»f>tffertM'$130incash. 

Now the largely self-taught 
"Lion of the Panjshir" effectively i 
controls the country's air force ' 
and much of its remaining army, in 
addition to the more than 10,060 
guerrillas of his Jamiat-i-Islajni 
(blamic Society) organization. 

Massoud, 38. has Kabul in his 
grasp after his mujaheddin fight- » 
ers, in alliance with military and | 
former government militia units, ^ 
flushed rival guerrillas of the rad- 
ical Hezb-i-Islami faction out of 
key installations on Sunday. He is ^ 
d€tfense minister of the interim 
Islamic government whose pres- 
i^iflf ##i«Staied yestentey. 

The fiercely independent son 
of a retired Afghan army general 

commanders to remain in Af- 
ghanistan throughout the nine- 
yetr occupation of the country by 
forces of the former Soviet 
Union. This set him apart from 
bickering Afghan rebel leadm 
who lived in relatively comfort- 
able exile in neighboring Pakis- 
tan. 

During his 14-year struggle, 
the former engineenng student 
demonstrated talents for planning, 
organization, leadership and guer- 
rilla tactics that inspired compar- 
isons wi'di Argentina's Ernesto Che 
Guevara and Yugoslavia's marshal 
Tito. Practically alone among mu- 
jaheddin commanders, he has stud- 
ied the works of such revolutionary 
leaders as Guevara, Mao Zedong 
and Ho Cfii Minh, drawing lessons 
that helped him develop his own 
strategy for fighting the Soviets and 
their Afghan communist allies in 
this rugged, mountainous land. 

Yet, for years, Massoud was vir- 
tually ignored by U.S. policy makers 
and, seemingly, the CIA. They ac- 
quiesced in the pohcy of Pakistan's 
intelligence service of channeling the 
bt& oi U.S.-financed weapmt iS- 
eries to ethnic Pashtun groups, par- 
ticularly Massoud's arch-rival, Gul- 
twddin Heknutyar, the radkal Mus- 
iim leader of Hezb-i-Islanu. The 
t^akistani military backed Hekmatyar 
as a compliant aUy, while Massoud. 
who represents the northern Tajik 
minority, maintained his distance 
Ib^t^nrabad. ^ 

Top U.S. Embassy officials in Pak- 
istan defended the policy by repeat- 



ing Pakistani assertions that the 
Pashtuns — especially Hekmatyar— 
represented a more effective anti- 
Soviet resistance than the Tajiics. 
By buying the Pakistani line m the 




buffed offers of help m the past from 
the Iranian revolutionary regime that 
were conditioned on his adoptmg its 
■anti-American policies. 

Independence from foreign pow- 
ers has become a main tenet of Mas- 
soud's doctrine, based on his study of 
other insurgencies. Any guerrilla 
group that fi«l it^?-l0 «i"#S^i 
power is doomed to fail, he has told 
interviewers. 

Unlike most mujiheddin com- 
manders, Massoud stresses organ- 
ization, discipline and training. Dur- 
mg lulls in the fighting in his Panjshir 
: Valley, which resisted repeated So- 
viet offensives during the war, he 
would put his men through mihtary 
exercises. He insisted that recruits 
attend training courses and study a 
weapons manual he had translated. 

Massoud turned the 60-mile Panj- 
shir Vriley ^ ^i'^semei mx," 
setting up a political administration, 
a taxation system, schools, courts 
and even prisons. He gradually 
spread his influence across the north, 
forming alliances that have brought 
him victory in his long struggle. 

A gaunt, slightly built man with a 
wispy beard, a hooked nose and al- 
mond-shaped eyes, Massoud exudes 
authority beyond his years. He has 
demonstrated ability to inspire in- 
tense loyalty in his men. 

As a high school student at the 
formerly French-run Lycee Istiqlal in 
Kabul, he learned to speak fluent 
French. But he dropped out of engi- 
neering studies at the Kabul Poly- 
technic Institute and abandoned 
plans to contmue his education 
abroad when leftist president Mo- 
hammed Daoud cp.r^- '^iv" ■• 
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coup that deposed the monarchy of 
kmg Zahir Shah ui 1973. 

Massoud went to Pakistan ^mt 
jomed the Muslim youth movement 
of exiled Afghan leader Burhanuddin 
Rabbani, then returned to Afghan- 
istan in 1975 to organize against 
Daoud. After a bloody communist 
coup on April 27, 1978, that instaUed 
Nur Mohammed Taraki in power, he 
began building a guerrilla army un- 
der Rabbani'sJamiat-i-Islami. 

Taraki was overthrown and exe- 
cuted in September 1979 by his 
prime minister, Hafizullah Amin, who 
in turn was killed three months later 
by the vanguard of a Soviet invasion 
force that installed Babrak Karmal in 
power in December 1979. Babrak 
was ousted in May 1986 by his se- 
cret police chief, NajibuUah, who 
held onto power for three years after 
Soviet forces withdrew m early 
1989. He resigned as president April 
16 and unsuccessfully tried to flee 
the country when key military 
manders turned against him. 

Now that Massoud holds the key 
to Kabul, questions have arisen about 
his ultimate ambitions, which he has 
always kept vague. 

In one of the 1983 interviews, 
Massoud insisted that his ultimate 
aim was "to unite all fronts irrespec- 
tive of parties" and asserted that "in- 
dividual leadership is not my goal." 
However, he conceded as he thought 
aloud about a future mujaheddin gov- 
ernment, it would be "natural" for 
^^iMan to have a single leader. 

The WA5HIWT0^ Post 
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last major battle of the Cold War, 
Washington may have lost a chance 
to buiW influence with the man who 
is %merging as the most powerful 
figure in the new Afghanistan. 

Hekmatyar, who feffl out of U.S. 
favor last year when he backed Iraq 
in the Persian Gulf War, now has 
become the main spdler in Afghan 
efforts to unite and fonn a ^vem- 
ment. 

"I'd te mt the looks on their 
faces now over at Langley," a U.S. 
expert on the mujaheddin said in ref- 
erence to CIA headquarters. "They 
backed the wrong pony. They helped 
create Gulbuddin Hekmatyar." 

Massoud's experience with the 
United States left him somewhat 
mistrustful of U.S. policy. In exten- 
sive interviews with The Washington 
Post in the Panjshir Valley in 1983, 
he exprewed some cynicism about 
what he regarded as the Reagan ad- 
ministration's aim of bleeding the 
Soviets in Afghanistan. 

"There are many things America 
could do to help us," he said then. 
"But unfortunately, instead of look 
ing at the Afghan people as a move- 
ment against communian, America 
is thinking how it can b|^ie£t 
the movement." 

Yet, altitottj^ he maintains his 
goal of establishing a strict Islamic 
government in Kabul, he has re- 



Rarely Left Country 

Unlike n^any other guerrtll*^ «om- 
manders, he never left AfgtuuilsUB 
for Pakisun except for a short trtpi ia 
1990. He united northern Afghanistan 
and created a separate civil and mili- 
tary administration there during 
eight years of Soviet interventloii, 
from December 1979 to the early part 
of 1988. In many ways, he has become 
nuire powerful than Burhanuddin 
Rabbani, Uw leader of his political 
party. Jamiat-i-Islami. 

tfK maiTte^ of the politician and 
the miliury commander, although 
tense at times, apprars to have been 
om of mutual need. Mr. Masood's 
major strengths, his supporters say. 
are ti«it>hi» <telegatiss pomm and 
trusts people. 

"Masood is a man interested in 
genuine power, not in titles," said 
Prof. Bamett Rubin of Coluni^ Ui^ 



versity, an Afghan specialist "He al- 
lowed Rabbani to remain a titular 
head, avoiding conflicts with rivals." 

Inspiration for Nowsl- ' 

Mr. Masood's fame does not stop in 
Afghanistan. He inspired Ken Fol- 
letfs novel "Lie Down With Lions," 
and is the subject of. more than a 
dozen documentaries and reports by 
journalists «nlling to brave 16,000- 
foot mountain passes to reach his 
territory. 

There, French doctors and corre- 
spondmts said they found a sympa- 
thette, gentle and extraordinarily 
weil-versied man who had read every- 
thing from de Gaulle to Mao Zedonft 
Mr. Masood has also influenced 
ghan war- fashion. The Afghan woolcft 
cap, or chitral, which he wears, ha*, 
evolved into a symbol of the norttosni 
guerrilla fiahter. 

By DONATELLA LORCH 
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The rebek, known 
deen or Islamie hxAj wmtafff jfiiao 
were seen deep- inside 'Ow city, 
wfi«f« bazaar? were bustlinjgiigain 
after nearly a week of terwiqp. At 
least two of Maaoud's fighters were 
seen in the city money market with 
bumpCT stickers on their, ieeps 
reading: "I LoTe Jif|^4'nioly 
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nnf.i<f7fl«W(1!teKMATYAR 

By Steve CoU 

, Washiagton FMt Fani|n Scrrioe 

KABUL. Afghanistan 

Afghanistan's new Islamic 
govenunent faces an un- 
certain future that revolves 
in many ways around a single 
-<Ioestion: What shouki be (kme 
about Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, the 
firebrand Islamic radical who 
contributed mightily 
to the long war ef- 
fort but has now 
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decided to beat a separate path 
to power? 

Hekmatyar's challenge is not 
simply a bid for power in isolated, 
impoverished Afghanistan. A 
<^8nsmatic Islamic intellectual 
who first entered politics on the 
turbulent campus of Kabul Uni- 
versity in the IMte. IP^lis 
built — with guns and money de- 
livered from the United States 
and other countries during the 
1980s — a regionally influential 
guerrilla movement that has 
trained Islamic fighters from 
Bangladesh to Algeria. He advo- 
leates the spread of politicized 
Mzm into the newly independent 
tepubiics of central Asia. 

M^HCe^npUshed myth-maker 
and propagandist, Hekmatyar has 
also seized the leadership of rad- 
ical nationalists among Afghan- 
istan's long-dominant Pashtun 
ethnic group, whose fierce pride 
and convoluted tribal bonds so 
confounded the British that they 
withdrew their empire from the 
region that is now Afghanistan. A 
century later. Hekmatyar's blend 



Rebel With R^onal Cause 

Hekmatyar Is New Rule's First Challenge 



!sm, ancient Pashtun nationalism 
and raw opportunism has proved 
potent in the Afghan war's end- 
game. 

Hekmatyar's opponents call him 
a terrorist, a fanatic and a poten- 
tially ruthless dictator. His support- 
ers see him as a strong and uncom- 
promising leader, one of the few 
among the Afghan mujaheddin able 
to take power and hold it. This 
week in Kabul, his forces are on the 
streets and massed in the surround- 
ing mountains, sometimes battling 
hard to prove they are right. For 
now, they appear to be on the de- 
fensive, but the military and polit- 
ical situation remains highly vola- 
tile. 

Already, the loose coalition of 
guerrilla commanders, religious 
leaders, tribal elders, former com- 
munist generals and ethnic minority 
militias that took the reins of power 
in Kabul yesterday under the lead- 
ership of Sibghatullah Mojadidi ap- 
_pears to be divided on how to deal 
the challenge Hekmi^ir has 
posed to them, the country and the 
region. 

Some want to punish Hekma- 
tyar's recalcitrant guerrillas, isolate 
his larger armored force and de- 
stroy him militarily and politically — 
in effect, to break the myth of in- 
vincibility that Hekmatyar has cul- 
tivated over the last decade in the 
battle against the Soviet-backed 
communist government. They say 
that Hekmatyar has overplayed his 
hand by defying his mujaheddin 
eoRifaries and striking for power oa 
his own, that his power has been 
vastly overestimated, and that the 
time is right to eliminate his threat. 

But others — sympathetic to Hek- 
matyar's Islamic ideology, reluctant 
to cause further bloodshed, fearful 
of a Pashtun backlash or anxious to 



use Hekmatyar's strength as lev- 
erage for their own political bar- 
gaining — advocate compromise. 

The extremes of both viewpoints 
have been audible on the streets of 
Kabul during the last few days as 
conunanders allied with the new 
government have ordered their 
troops into fierce battles with Hek- 
matyar's guerrillas, who infiltrated 
the capital during the mujaheddin 
takeover last Saturday and armed 
ttemselves with help from hard-line 
I^tun naticmalists in the col- 
lapsed, formerly leftist Kabul gov- 
ernment. 

The hawks include a fierce ethnic 
Uzbek militia force that battled 
alongside Hekmatyar's guerrillas 
before switching sides in the war 
two months ago to back the forces 
behind the new Islamic govern- 
ment. The doves include leaders 
from Afghanistan's Shiite rehgious 
minority, which backs the new gov- 
ernment but seeks larger represen- 
tation, and some smaller radical 
Islamic factions that support Hek- 
matyar's ideology. 

While these dovish groups are 
not significant in themselves, some 
have taken control of important ar- 
eas in and around Kabul and now 
are advocating SQOCiiiirtwa wtth 
Hekmatyar. 

Somewhere in between these 
extremes lies the governing council 
that took power yesterday and that 
must devise a policy on Hekmatyar. 

Referring to Hekmatyar's violent 
dissent from the council, Mojadidi 
SUA said yesterday. "We were not ex- 
pecting from him such an action." 
He urged Hekmatyar to "repent" 
and help heal Afghanistan's wounds. 

While the voices of political lead- 
ef% as Mojadidi will be impor- 
tant in the new government's de- 
bate about what to do about Hek- 




matyar, guerrilla leaders ' who 
fought against and alongside Hek- 
matyar during the long years of war 
with Kabul's government are ex- 
pected to decide. 

Of these commanders, the two 
most powerful at present are 
Ahmed Shah Massoud. whose drive 
on Kabul from the north snatched- 
the capital from Hekmatyar's grasp, 
and Jalaluddin Haqqani, who com- 
mands a large mujaheddin tank 
force just behind Hekmatyar's rear 
lines. 

Whether Massoud, Haqqani and 
their colleagues feel it is wise or 
necessary to drive on Hekmatyar 
now and attempt to destroy him will 
help determine how many more 
Afghans must die before their war 
is settled, how secure the long-suf- 
fering capital will be in the months 
ahead and perhaps whether Hek- 
matyar survives to pursue the re- 
gional ambitiow tTvlHi tebwed- 
for so long. 




radical rebels ma'^ 
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AFGHAN rebel forces loyal' 
tx) radical commander Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar have 
captured a Scud missile site from 



an Afghan emigre shows the site, 
three miles south of ili**^ to 
eastern Mangarhar Province, con- 
taining about eight missUes and 
15 warheads. 

The emigre, Aziz Safi, who now 
lives in tiie Umted States and who 
gained access to the site through 
old family contacts in Jalalabad, 
says the site is guarded by rebel 
troops frwn the Hezb-e-Islaini 
(Khales) faction, a splinter ©roup 
of Mr. Hekmatyar's party. 

Commanders the Hezb 
(Khales) faction in control of 
Jalalabad earlier pledged their 
loyalty to Hekmatyar in his fight 
against the militia that once sup- 
ported the Soviet-backed Kabul 

government. 

'i'he eyewitness took a video of 

the site which clearly shows im»- 



jahideen troops in charge of the 
missiles. The mtyahicte^ dkm 
captured the Scud technicians, 
enabling them to use the comput- 
erized Soviet missile technology. 
The film shows the interior of one 
^ Jf the launch control vehicles, 
vrhich appears to be undamaged 
and fully functional. 
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i^^"^dent« of Kabul. Afghanistan, rejoicing in the streets yesterday after Islamic rebels captured the city and occupied GovoB^iMmt building 






MOVE INIO WAL 
By THE THOUSANDS 

By EDWARD A. GARGAN 

Special 10 The New Yor* Ttrne* 

KABUL, Afghanistan, April 24 — 
Thousands of Islamic guerrillas from 
SIX major rebel groups have entered 
Kabul and (irmly control many of the 
city's sprawling neighborhoods, Gov- 
ernment and rebel leaders said today. 
Afghanistan's disintegrating Govern- 
ment now holds sway over only the 
center of the capital. 

Rebel gnxips have moved swtfUy 
throughout poorer neighborhoods, set-, 
ting up offices, establishing street pe- 
trols and mannmg checkpoints on city, 
streets. Unchallenged, young guerril- 
las stroll iiltmg potholed streets, past 
shops and houses, brandishing assault 
rifles, light machine guns and shoul- 
der-fired rockets with the panache of 
small-town heroes. 

It now seems that it can be only a day 
or so before the rest of the city suc- 
cumbs to the growmg influx of rebel 
forces and before a government led by 
the "mujahedeen," or holy warrion, as 
they call themeeNet, is esuMiihort 
here. What still remains murky, 
though, is what the composHion of that 
. government will ultimately be. 

I In Pakistan, leaders of six Affbu 
rebel groups announced the flota- 
tion of an interim council and said it 
would take over from the Gowen- 
fiMRtmJMHil «4thia days. Pmgt 4) 

SlfBt of Frantk Ptottkic 

Fahd Mazdakh,thetea4iD|fi|iireiB 
the Waian, or Homelaad Party, coyn- 
cil, which now runs what is Mt of tto 
Afghan Govenunem, said lonighi thai 
it would only be two or Ohw ^0 
before a "nwji hirtn w 
would bt HI fMit « HEliiiL 



At the same time, nowever. there 
were signs today of frantic plotting for 
a last-mmuie coup by a dwindlmg twmd 
of hard-line Government and army 
leaders Across Kabul, jeeps filled with 
army officers sped through the capi- 
tal's rutted, empty streets, some dart- 
ing into Government compounds, oth- 
ers into military garrisons 

The Rebels' Strategy 

Earlier today, Jalalabad, about 75 
miles easi of here, was occupied by a 
coalition of Islamic rebels and defect- 
ing Government troops It was the final 
provincial capital to yield to the multi- 
plying coalitions of Islamic fighters 

and \oTm$--mmmmm^ m4 riniiitia 

forces. 

The collapse of Jalalabad means 
chai the entire counir>' is now con- 
: rolled b\ a vast melange of alliances 
ind coalitions, all united by their hosiil- 
ty to the dying Government in Kabul, 
NIT at the same time all differentuited 
>> loyaltie? to prominent lefClers Of 
hared eihnic l>ackgrounds ' . . 

The mf iliration of Kabul and the oc- 
I— I Kill of many neipehborhood": bv 
pwrrtlla forces is part of a complex 
HHty by a broad alliance of rebel 
to protect ethnic minorities in 
and to asaure that filters loyal 
Hekmatyar, the militant 
af Haib-i-lKlami, do not enter 
rebel commanders said. 
Mr. nokinotyar has said he intends 
IB auMdt Kawl tf the Government 
Immediately hand over 
to what be calls a "mujahedeen 
It" 



Ibe Uolted Nattons Seer 
;aral. Beutfos Boutros-Ghali, 
bis spedal envoy to Afghanistan, 
.Bcnon Sevan, tn New Delhi today to try 
to keep aUve a peace plan for the 
country. Mr. Sevan has called m all 
febei groups to refrain from entering 
>ltal, although now 
-^'-ijseij^'.llg-^te. 



uae ureapi sirangmmi 

' ta llaiht-t-Bard^i. a densely crtjwded 
a«pen>e of adobe houses woven togeth- 
br by a mate of mud alleyways cover- 
■big the vast south of the city, perhaps 
I.MO fighters belonging to the Iranian- 
tacked rebel group Hezb-i-Wahadat 
have established an office in a mosque. 
"The neighborhood is peopled predomi- 
-aantly by the Hazara ethnic group, a 
Persian-speaking minority with close 
ethnic ties to Iran. 

A line of young men with AK-47's 
Mood stiffly at attention as a visitor 
anterod the mosque compound. An un- 
rtiavcn man in khaki fatigues intro- 
duced himself. 

"I am commander Ali Rizai," he 
■aid, as many of his fighters gathered 
around him "We have 5.000, 6,000 peo- 
ple here, inside Kabul. CXitsi^, there i 
■re 24,000 more." ! 

Mr. Rizai, like vinually everyone, 
itlse interviewed in Kabul today, spoke, 
^ his desire to avoid more fighting, to 
tactile upon a government thi^<.jpould 
■represent the Afghan people. 

*» He pointedly excluded Mr. Hekma- 
-fipar. "We don't want to fight," he said. 
,^'wbtve stopped fighting to see what 
the United Nations can Oecioe. As tor 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, not all of Hezb- 
i-Islami want to fighi. Only some want 
to fight. Bui we will not allow Gulbud- 
din Hekmatyar to attack Kabul " 

Reuters reported that a senior Gov- 
ernment official said that one powerful 
guerrilla commander. Ahmad Shah 
Masood, the leader of Jamiat-i-Islami, 
had several thousand fighters inside 
the city. His views on Islamic society 
are widely s^n as less militant than 
Mr. Hekmatyar s 

Throughout Dashi-i-Barchi, life car 
ried on normally, with shops open, chil 
' 'arg f i e » i a«iwfrbigy^ rims th^y spurred 
oa with twigs, ok) men drinking tea' in 
tiny stalls tucked into thick mud walls. 
What was new were green banners 
announcing the arrival of Hezb-i-Waha- 
dat, and the many posters emblazoned 
.With Oiipommt oLAMydlah Jj^ollah 

'#iff|}ia 
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In the hours before dawn this morn- 
ing, 450 of Mr. Hekmatyar's fighters 
with their weapons were smuggled into 
Duiiamgs on the compound ornSFMin-' 
istry of the Imerior in the cKy's centerj 
according to soldiers who watched the|° 
J exercise. Asian di^llMats believe thaiT 
these troops would be used to support . 
€ any coup attempt staged by hard-line 
party and army members who believe If 
they have nothing to lose. |j| 
One Asian diplomat said that among'' 
the plotters were participants in a] 
failed coup in 1990 that united MrJ 
1^ Hekmatyar with Shahnawaz Tanail 
group - 

The price of chadors, the head-io-ioc 
tent-like garment worn by women in % 
fundamentalist Islamic societies, has i 
skyrocketed here, climbing from 20.000 |s 
afghanis, about $24, to 60,000 af^anis, I 
about $70, an astronomical sum in this 
poor area. 

Just down the road, another Iranian- 
supported rebel group, Harakat-e-ls- 
lam, was opening its offices and broad- 
casting messages from a ha^ly^^ed 
speaker system. i 
"We are all mixed together now," , 
said Mr. Rizai. "We hope we^ will stay | 

mixed and not fight." ' 

At the foremost checkpoint of ihe| 
Hezb-i-Wahadai, Ghulam Nabi hefted i 
his light machine gun onto his shoulder. 
"I have fought for 11 years." he said "1 
am 24 years old. 1 was a student when I 
joined. 1 am commander of this small | 
group, about 15 people." ' 
He adjusted his checked patu, a short 
iScarf wound around his head and face, 
and smiled. "After the war is over, 1 
1 will go to study," he said. "I want to 
. study English, and then 1 want to go to 
America and Europe " And then he 
asked a visitor to take his picture 
standing m front of a picture of Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, apparently obli«i(^s of 
the former Iranian leader's passionate 
hatred of the West. 

Militant Leader Isolated 

Nearly all the country's rebel 
groups, except Mr. Hekmatyar s, are 
now loosely allied and seem deter ; 
mined to replace the Kabul Govern ! 
. ment as soon and as peacefully as 
possible But Mr. Hekmatyar, evident- 
ly aware of his growing isolation, has 
I continued to issue threats against the 
city and. according to several army 



officers and Asian diplomats, here, is 
actively promoting a coup that would 
bring him to power 

In the hours before dawn this morn- 
ing, 450 of Mr Hekmatyar's fighters 
with their weapons were smuggled into 
Duiiaings on tne compouna 01 The 
isiry of the Interior in the city's < 
according to soldiers who watc^ ^ 
exercise Asian diptomats belie> 
these troops would be used to s 
any coup attempt staged by h;: 
party and army members who 
they have nothing to lose 

One Asian diplomat said ihii; 
the plotters were panicipan- 
failed coup in 1990 that am« 
Hekmatvar with Shahnawai "tunctC 



who was then Defense Minister. Nine-j 
ty-seven caMpinu>rs from that coup' 
were imprisoned in tt» giant Puie- 
charkhi prison just east of here, but 

were released last week after the 
downfall of President Najibullah. 

Raz Mohammed Paictin, the Interior 
Minister, disclaimed knowledge of the 
Hezl>-i>Islami forces. But a reporter 
who entered the heavily guarded min- 
istry compound was greeted by a guer- 
rilla in New Balance nmning shoes, 
pressed green combat fatigues and the 
kaffiyeh worn by Mr. Hekmatyar'f 
fighters. 

'Situation Is Most Unstable' 

The guerrilla refused repeatedly to 
identify himself, something unheard of 
among other guerrilla units. 

"1 don't know how many groups have 
come into the city," Mr. Paktin said. 
"But the situation is most unstable. 
The forces that have located on the 
.tx)rder of the city are mixed with dif- 
ferent groups. I would draw a guess 
that 2,00^- to 3.000 have enurfed into 
Kabul." 

He said that General Abdul Rashid 
Doestai^, the miliury leader of the 
large northern council made up of 
mostly Uzbek and Tajik nationalities, 
was in Kabul with his forces. 

"To be frank, the people are afraid of 
them," he said. "They are most feared 
and hated. They loot and steal. They 
are not under the control of the govern- 
ment, wmiimt.mty.'mmm mmi'ii^y 
do." .". 

Mr. PaMfi is a member of the Pa- 
than ethnic group from southern Af- 
ghanistan, which has dominated the 
country's politics for centuries. He is 
widely regarded as- a hard-liner viru- 
lently hostile to m^mmmfrmier 

minorities. r n v 

Late this evening, over a dinner of 

lamb and roasted chicken, Mr. Maz- 
dakh, a deputy chairman of the Watan 
Party, said the party had begun to 
disiniegrate rapidly, "mostly along 
ethnic lines." 

"The party is divided into the Com 
munists and the democrats," he said 
"The democrats have more power. 1 
think thett will be a mujahedeen gov 
ernment in a few days. As for me, nexl 

j week I will return to being a norma 

1 person." 
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Kabul Goes Dry 
as Muslims 
Cork Hotel Bar 

KABUL, Afghanistan— 
For the first time since the 
1978 Communist revolution 
that triggered Afghani- 
stan's Islamic rebellion, the 
Nuristan bar in Kabul's 
state-owned Inter-Conti- 
nental Hotel, the last bas- 
tion of Western civilization 
in this city, was ordered to 
close and all its liquor 
stocks sealed Monday. 

The order came not from 
the new 'interim ruling 
council, which include 
many Mushm fundamen- 
talists, but from the armed 
rebel group tllgl iiii^ 
j»>ntrol of the five-ilory. 



New Afghan Leader Lacks Follows 



By ELAINE SaOUNO 

SPHM * HM Mm YKft TIM 

WASHINGTOK. AprU 2t — Sibfi- 
tullah Mojadedl, the new interim 
PresidaK (rf Afghanistan, is not a 
guerril]a warrior like Ahmed Shah 
Maaood, who for more than a decade 
led fearless miliury campaigns from 
his base in the Panjshir Valley. Nor is 
he an Islamic firebrand like Gulbud- 
din Hekmatyar, who remains deter- 
mined to establi^ his own version ot 
a^trict l9imimmgHim^ 

Rather, he is a mild-mannered,; 
soft-spoken former high school teach- 
er and theology professor at Kabul 
University, a religious scholar in Is- 
lamic jurisprudence from a family of 
impeccable religious credentials. The 
66-year-old Mr. Mojadedi is such a 
highly-respected Pir, or saintly lead- 
er from a mystical sect of Islam, that 
he is addressed as "Hazrat SUM^" «- 
or Eminence. 

But his Afghan National Liberation 
Front, one of the smallest and weak- 
est guerrilla parties, narrowed dur- 
ing the war until it became little man 
than his extended family, and the 
rebel govemment-in-exik created bi 
Pakistan after the Soviet withdrawal 
from Afghanistan in 19t9 that he 
headed remained powerteas and dia- 
orgai^fifHi'iMliiMlir'iliiHiirtt- 
ed. 

'*^i^ifiliilpeetaMllty 

"He is the current President be- 
cause he threatens no one. a would-be 
leader without a foikiwing." said one 
Bush Administratkn official who has 
folkiwed Afghanistan for more than a 
decade. "But he gives the Govern- 
ment an aura of respectability." 

The tenuousness of Mr. Mojadedi's 
posttion was reflected in a conversa- 
tion at a hincheon for joumalisu in 
Washington on Wednesday, when 
Turkey's PresideiK, Turgut Ozal, was 
asked whether any leader in Afghani- 
stan was capable of preventing the 
country from descending into civil 
war. "1 know Maaood and Hekma- 
tyar, and they are good people." he 
replied, omitting the name of the new 
interim Pteiidww. 
Mr. Oal 
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lew aad legaJ smam tnm Al 
Univentcy in Calm 

He wee jailed for four aad a heM 
years tor campelvring agakMt a 
by Nilttta s. Khrvshdiev, the Si 
lemler. in iHt. Affear his releeaa^ 1 
Zahir aeat him tarn exile for oaeyvw. 

' I was isolated entirely." he MMla 
a l9M^lMerview of hia prlaon 

lUtiFuaiiyDead 

In the days after the CommunM 
coup in 1978, his brother and several 
other family members and their fai» 
ilies were killed by the new Cover* 
ment and one of his sons waa Ulla* 
later in what was believad to hBf« 
been aa assassinatkm for his poUtlai 
acUvitHa. Mr. Mojaudedl haa rlslniail- 
that ovar the years, nearty 100 mmmt 
bers of his family have died as "i 
tyrs" far activities against the 
mioiiet Government in KabuL 

Sophisticated and weU-tra^ 
Mr. Mojadedi lived in rntaiidi _ 
from lf74 to lV7t as directer af dte 
„„„„,,„^„„^„^^^ Islamic Center there, and roealm 
AgenceFramx-Preft cellent English. Arabic and Dart mm- 

SibgatuUah Mojadedi I^L?* ^* '^'^J*^ *!L?? 

^ - _ msists on wearing his white tuitai^ 

"^tunic and baggy pams abroad. 

'•A nyone who disturbs the^ in early 1989. shortly after the l 
/v present situation in Kabul, Soviet troops withdrew from Af 



God Almighty will punish him^" 
Mojadedi in 5/4 



Stan. Mr. Majadedl was choooi 
haada BBvemmeat in exile that e 
iMad Of Mven rivid parties. 

Area 




_ — 1 a temparary 
, Kaya Tap ari. dm TurkiahPra^ 

' and wMepared tt^M^to* 

, . "irt premature." Mr. Ozal 

•Ors tap early: it's toe 




Under aa 
amoni It rebel groape in 
the M-yaar-oM Mr. Mojadedi wiB 
head the Sl-memhar government ol 
lalamle gMerriUaa, rel^laua leader* 
and intallactuais far only two manthi, 
batore Burtiaouddla Rabbaai the 
popHlar potltkal leader of Jamiat-^ 
Islami, la whkh Mr. Maaeod belanpL 



election la to foUow. 

Mr. Mojadedi's poaitlaa is a* 

that some experts on Afgiaudaian in- 
side dte Busfe Adminiatra^ lafer to 
his Gavemaeni aa "Maaood'a Gov- 
ernment," since it is die 3t-vaar-old 
war hero who haa emerged aa the 
country's strangest military com- 
mander. Bttt as a member of the 
Tajik ethnic mtawrtty in a country 
that has been governed by the Pathn 
ma jtHlty stece it waa esubllshed as a 
modem sute in the ITM's, Mr. Ma- 
sood, the Minister of DefWae in the 
imerlm gnvarnment. miqr lack the 
and standine to uttimata^ 
' alena. 

Unlike Mr. Maaood. but like the 
leaders of most of die other rebel 
groupe. Mr. Mojadedi aat oat dm war 
agaiaat die Soviet tonm wmd 1km 
against the Sovlet-backad Kataal re- 
gime in Pakistaa. Because his mop 
was^ c onsldwad weak ralUtar^, ii 
never received much aid from tha 
Uniiad Staias sr Paklsia& 

Born in Kabul, he was influenced 
by his fadwr. a dwrwirtam ef tha 
Prophet Mohammed aad a derld wte 
was iavalvad to dw rebellte 

Afghamstaa's . 

int GewaraflMBt in the inrs. A 
bar of dw Padum adarie group sad a 

Mr. 

dedl Oda aaaw H 
lAH-lflo-iall 



"It waa very taaportant for AfgMl|> 
Istan and tor the eutsMe work! ^0$, 

oT** TT-ff^ajsAatj 

, - !• Massll inCnS 

peopto of Af ghaatotaa are not flM^ 
ics or radicals. Ai^lhaas are a BMdMV 
ate peopla." 

But the g Bve mm e ai was besst br 
factional squahhihm and failed to ea> 
tablish a baae insldB AfghanistM. H 
waa never rwegn l s ed by Waal 
aad eventually dlslotapraiad. 
THe 



m 

as Mr. Masasdk 

But maay Bun nilmislsiiiHiBi oA> 
ciaU are doubtM ttiat Mr. Moiadidh 
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200- room hotel during the 
moujahedem tai^v^t oi 
the capital city |^ liil^ 
month. 

The rebel commander 
who took the hotel, along 
witb about two dozen 




heavily armed guerrillas, 
ordered the hotel's general 
manager Monday to lock tqc> 
«U liquor stocks, remove all 
photographs and drawings 
of women from tiie hcM. 
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walls and begin requiring 
all Afghan women to cover 
themselves while moving 
through die hotel lobby 
andre^urant 
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Islamic Scholar 
New President 

of Afghanistan 



By MARK FINE.VIAN 

KABUL. Afghanisian-Wiih a 
handshake, a blessing and a thou- 
sand-gun salute, religious scholar 
Sibghaiuilah Mojaddidi was in- 
stalled Tuesday as president of an 
Islamic Afghan government, after 
chree days of fierce urban combat 
by a moderaie coaiition of guerrifia 
fighters cleared the last Kabul 
strongholds of fundamentalists 
long enough to usher in the na- 
tioW'S latest hope for peace. 

Just hours after Mojaddidi's con- 
voy of several dozen troop trucks 
jeeps and cars careened into th> 
's*el1- shocked capital with joyou 
cries of -AUahu akbar"' and blazing 
guns directed skyward, Mojaddid 
declared a general amnesty anc 
appealed to all guerrilla followers 
of fundamentalist leader Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar to "lay down their 
arms and jom us as Muslim broth- 
er* 

"We hope our brothers who 
resorted to this fighting will stop 
and instead help our people, who 
already have suffered so much in 
the past many years of war," 
Mojaddidi declared, his voice calm, 
hands folded before him, after the 
last vestiges of Afghanistan's fall- 
en authoritarian regime had hand- 
ed over power to his moderate. 
51 -member Islamic coalition. 

"Ease the people's pain," he 
appealed in his impromptu address 
to Kabul's diplomatic and press 
corps during a hastily arranged 
ceremony in the cavernous confer- 
ence room of the regime's For^pi 
Ministry. 

Within an hour, Hekmatyar's 
forces answered his call with long- 
range artillery, rocketing the city's 
airport and several residential 
neighborhoods from the funda- 
menuiists' strongMbld just south- 
west of Kabul. 

But there were indications 
that Mojaddidi's dramatic arrival in 
a city desperate for peace— at the 
end o# a grueling two-day road 
journey from Pakistan— could sig- 
nal the end of one of the world's 
bloodiest and most protracted con- 
flicts, a 13-year religious crusade 
fi^ Muslim holy warriors that de- 
generated mto internecine combat 
Just before Mojaddidi's 10:55 a.m. 
arrival— his first glimpse of the 
capiui in 19 years of exile-guer- 
rilla fighters loyal to moderate 
cmnmander Ahmed Shah Masoud 
blasted Ule last of Hekmatyar's 
tank positions out of the strategic 
hilltop Cemetery of the Martyrs. 
And, just mcmients after Mojaddidi 
officially took power, the last of 
Hekmatyar's forces in Kabul gave 
up after an intense atuck aimed at 
(driving them from the itowBiown 



Interior Ministry complex. Some of 
them grabbed priceless carpets, car 
batteries and other accessories as 
they fled. 

Despite the artillery barrage 
from the southwest, a spokesman 
for Hekmatyar's Pakistan -based 
Hezb-i-Islami party indicated a 
willingness to compromise. 

"Praise be to God. there is peace 
now in Afghanistan," said Moham- 
Tied Musa. a bearded and bro- 
ror-icoihed old man sealed on a 
-.v'-'P .n the Jada-i-Maiwand 
".eighborhood. which was devas- 
•ated by the three -day tank battle 
to clear the Cemetery of the Mar- 
ivrs. 

"There is peace today because 
the president of the country, Pro- 
fessor Mojaddidi, has come." 

Confirming the new mood of 
hope and peace, as Mojaddidi's 
Toyota Land Cruiser sped from the 
Foreign Ministry to a downtown 
building commandeered as his 
temporary headquarters, the anti- 
aircraft guns, assault rifles, rocket 
launchers and tanks that had pro- 
vided the city's soundtrack of war 
shot off thousai^^fe'-rout^ 
celebratory fire. - 

Masoud pledged his^yjupport 
to Mojaddidi's counc<'» TOesday, 

and "ii^^^yme&'^^mm^ 

former regime generals, important 
rebel commanders and most of the 
collapsed regime's bureaucratic 

leaders. 




the Soviet occupation force, quick- 
ly backed Mojaddidi's interim 
council. Pakistani President Ghu- 
1am Ishaq Khan, who has been a 
staunch Hekmatyar supporter, 
called it "the beginning of a new 
era of peace and progress" in his 
war -ravaged Western neightxir. 

Most diplomats and other ana- 
lysts who witnessed the dramatic 
takeover ceremony said the fear of 
an ethnic civil war is likely to give 
the council enough short-term 
power to rule. 

"I have a feeling it will hold for a 
couple of weeks," said one of the 
senior diplomats in the room after 
the 63-year-old bearded and tur- 
baned Mojaddidi had left. "But 

then, I think, they'll have to come 
to terms with reality— the political 
reality, the military reality and the 
ethnic reality." 
In an impassioned plea to the 

nation's long-ruling and largely SlbghatUllah Mojaddldl aflfiVlng Iff 

southern -based ethnic Pushtuns 
and the many non-Pushtun ethnic 



The ruling coalition that was 
nwlied in to fill the 13-^-ald 
power vacuum left by the ouster of 
President NajibuUah and the col- 
lapse of his Marxist regime clearly 
remained a fragile one. Mojaddidi is 
to govern for two months, then 
hand power for an interim period to 
another former resistance leader. 
Elections are planned- within two 
years. 

Several factions staged press 
conferences in the capital Tuesday 
to declare their political neutrality, 
among them the leader of a Shiite 
Muslim political party that controls 
the road between downtown Kabul 
and the Defense Ministry. 

Afghanistan's neighbors and the 
international community in gen- 
eral reacted positively to Tuesday's 
ceremony, urgently seeking stabil- 
ity in a strategic nation that is the 
linchpin of South and Central Asia. 

The United Sutes welcomed the 
formal transfer of power from the 
old Soviet -installed regime to the. 
Muslim rebel forces, which Wash-" 
ington backed throughout the civil 
war. 

Secretary of State James A. 
Baker III said it appears that rival 
guernila factions "are beginmng'io 
get together on the mechanics of a 
transition government, and we 
hope that is the case. AfghMUStaa 
has suffered enough." 

And Pakistan, whose funda- 
mentalist factions backed 

Hekmatyar with sizable amounts 
of the U.S. -financed weaponry that 
was sent through Pakistan during 
the years that the rebels resisted 



groups in the north, Mojaddidi 
addressed the looming ethnic crisis 
during his brief address, which was 
later telecast to the entire nation. 
S fe>^S"Our Prophet Shammed had 
instructed us that all mankind are 
equal," the new leader declared. 
"Pushtuns and Tajiks. Sunni and 
Shiite and the nation's msny tribe* 
have for centtanes lived as brothers 

and sisters in Afghanistan withoat 
any animosity towards each other. 

"We're all Muslims, and for mm 
the best person is the one with ttas 
highest moral character." 

Already, the past two weeks of 
plots and counterplots that ousted 
Afghan dictator Najibullah and 
triggered the violent power grab 
for the capital have left the nation 
deeply divided and heavily armed. 

Hekmatyar's Hezb-i-Islami 
guerrilla fighters and the paramili- 
tary forces loyal to the old regime, 
who were chased from their pori- 
Uons during the street fighting, 
remain underground in the city, a 
potential urban guerrilla fMoetoat.^ 

could sabotage the new caaliti<m. ; 

The regime general! and polid- 
clane w*o joined with Hekmatyar 
in an ethnic Pushtvm coalition after 
Najibullah's ouster remain at larg^ 
according tocoeliUon commandMi 
who coniette Qiat the milliM 
force now baddng Mojaddi^hasV 
distinctly non -Pushtun face. 

And a large vrmanA'kst&t undif. 
Hekmatyar's oxnmand is cainqped 
just outside the city, controlling the 
strategic road fron Kabul ta tte; 
Pushtun-dfxninated south. 

On the whole, though, it a^ 
peered that Masoud's moujahtimm 
(Moslim holy warriora), who haw 
claimed m^ority of the city» 
were restoring law and order. 

With most taxis and private cars 
Uken by the various rebel groups, 
traffic was light Tuesday-and di- 
rected by guerrillas holding AK-47 
assault rifles in one hwd ie# stop 
signs in the other. • 

Most shops remained closed, 
with the fear of ioot|tig stil} a 



Kabul to assume presidency. 

But all neigh- 



common concern, 
borhoods were carefully patrolled 
by armed moujahedeen squads. 

Chicken Street, a well-known, 
10-block stretch of carpet shops, 
antique stores and small groceis j 
selling imported goods, was unt^-" 
the firm control of a 40 -man team 
of coalition fighters. The first of the 
shops opened their shutters Tues- 
day for the first lime since the turf 
war broke out Sunday morning. 

security imposed by the holy war- 
riors was uking on a distinct 
Islamic tinge. 

One brave merchant who had 
opened up shop on a street known 
for its imported alcohol waii ask^ 
if he had any beer in stock. 

"No beer. No vodka. No whis- 
key," he said, as the rebel peace 
committee nuurched by with shoul- 
dered assault rifles. "This is a 
Muslim shop now. Now, this is a 
Muslim country." 

The day ended with perhaps its 
strongest image of hope. Amid yet 
another rocket barrage by Hekma- 
tyar's forces aimed at the airport 
shortly after Mojaddidi took power, 
a rainbow suddenly appeared 
against the muddy Hindu Kush 
range from one edge of the spra¥l#4 
Jp^^bitftered cit y to the other.^ 
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"My God, the mullahs (Islamic 
clergymen] are taking over," one 
taxi driver whispered sadly after 
Friday's afternoon prayere. "Even 
the prudent was mullah Untey. 
Next week, I ¥N|lgp|^|^ip to 
Soviet Union." - ' i 

Favnaa, an office ctok who was 
comforting her woimded son at one 
of the city's rotting hospitals, add- 
ed in an angry whisper; "These 
m^^ah^l^ uhedtiica^ p^< 
pie. They make me wear this scarf. 
They tell me, 'Stay in house.' They 
are good fighters but bad fixers, 
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Kabul's New Rule^^l^emhily Apply Lslamic Sti%tiue.s on mmm 



By James Rupert 

igeati m TiM «a«niua Pom 



KABUL. Afghanistan. April 30— 
vVhen an avowedly Islamic govern- 
ment took power here this week, 
Najiba Haydar expected that she 
would have to begin wearing a tra- 
ditional scarf to conceal her hair as 
she broadcast the news on Kabul 
television. 

The surprise came when "our 
director cold us that the govern- 
ment didn't want women co be on 
TV or radio at all," she said. After 
the station's staff appealed to the 
new authorities, the preliminary 
decision was reversed and Haydar 
kept her job. > 

The indecision over women on 
television is one sign that the ruling 
coalition of Muslim intellectuals, 
mujaheddin-- ^^mWi field com- 
manders and traditional religious 
leaders is undecided on how to ap- 
ply the state's new Islamic identity 
to daily life. But it is clear that after 
14 years of rule by usually anti-Is- 
iamic Communist governments, 
Kabul is returning to Islamic tradi- 
tion. 

While the government is actively 
enforcing some changes, others 
seem to be happening spontaneous- 
ly as people anticipate policies or 
try to enforce their own interpre- 
tations of Islamic morality. While 
some Kabul residents have fears of 
extreme limits on their lives, others 
have said they will make mainly 
symbolic changes to accommodate 
the new creed of the state. 

In m first' ^ iSSrysr ffiit guer- 
rillas controlled Kabul, virtually no 
women appeared on the streets. 
Now, even women who previously 
dressed in knee-length skirts con- 
form to Islamic requirements that 
they be completely covered except 
for hands, feet and face. 

The government has begun en- 
forcing the dress code. When t#Sf' 
women ministers in the outgoing 
Communist government joined their 
mate colleagues iii paying respeda 
to President Sibghatullah Mojadidi 
today, aides turned them back be^ 
catisr their long, black dresses 
failed to conceal their ankles. 

Beer and liquor, once displayed at 
shops that cater to the wealthy, 
have disappeared because, shop- 
keepers have said, they fear the 
reaction <rf guernDas controlling the 
streets. Western journalists in town 
have be«i able to buy beer only 

trCHB nCRfOy^ra. 

Someone has smashed the win- 
dows of at least three movie the- 
aters, ripfHng out posters that had 
advertised the Indian movies that 
were showing when the mujaheddin 
arrived. The vandals "mnt to pro- 
hibit movies that show any sex or 
even any uncovered woman," sakl 
Mdanuned Ismail, manaf^ <tf ^ 
stiri»«inied Zainab Cinema. 
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reaucrats have joked in recent days 
about being Teeducated" in Islam 
by the mujaheddin. 

They will be surprised to see 
how weU I know the Koran," said 

one official who for years has lived a 
Western lifestyle that has included 
whiskey, cigarettes and dating. "I 
memorized it as a child and can re- 
cite it better than a lot of them." he 
> said. 

This week he has appeared com- 
fortable clicking a set of Islamic 
prayer beads between his fingers. 
"Under the Communists, we had to 
recite a lot of slogans that we did 
; not believe in." he said. "Perhaps 
under this government m wM hive 
= to do the same thing." 
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James Rupert is on leave from The 
Post as a fellow of the Alicia 



No (Kie seemed to know who at- 
tacked tbe theater. Ismail said he 
had heard it was children, while oth- 
ers blamed mujaheddin. "There is 
no policy now," he said, saying he 
expected to hear eventually of the 
new standards through the state 
^^y thatiwMirt€«"'^^. 

-As have several .Afghans inter- 
•■lewed here m recent days, Ismail 
expressed approval that the govern- 
ment now actively reflects the Is- 
lamic value system that underpins 
popular culture: "I am * -fte^ra. 
and now this is* a Muslim" govern- 
ment. 

.Afghanistan, like most traditliM 
Muslim societies, has been gov- 
erned for centuries by a combina- 
tion of laws established bv rh#» 
prophet Muhammad in 7th century 
Arabia and centuries-old traditional 
codes evolved by specific ethnic 
groups. All emphasize the impor- 
tance of comfriunal values, as op- 
posed to the Western fp^ia«8 on 
individual rights. 

' During the 20th century. West- 
em influence has penetrated only 
slowly— and only in Kabul. 

Kabul intellectuals tried to liber- 
alize politics and broaden education 
in the early 1950s and again in the 
1960s but ultimately were defeated 
by conservative political and reli- 
ffxM a^orities. The frustrations 
of young Kabul men in the 1960s 
produced the two radical move- 
ments that have battled since then: 
the Communist Party and the Is- 
lamic fundamentalist movement. 

1^ Cetnnwnist govnnment 
took power in a 1978 coup enforced 
sweeping changes, the most con- 
troversial <tf which dealt with wo- 
men — unveiling them, educating 
them alongside men and giving 
them pul^, largely powerless, 
roles. 

The Communists' violation of 



what was seen as Islamic morahty 
was a major prod to the-4iptef 
rebellion that followed. 

Areas of consensus within the 
governing coalition seem to include 
jurisprudence — which is likely to 
use amputations as punishment for 
thieves. By contrast, a preponder- 
ance of mujaheddin leaders has spo- 
ken in favor of education for wo- 
men-^not pait of traditioiui ^tsk^. 

"We do not want our women to 
be uneducated and just put them in 
a comer of the house." said Akbar 
Sherzai, a mujaheddin leader who 
lived and studied for years in Ar- 
; 4 lington. "After the war, the majority 
of Afghans are women. . . . They 
should have the same rights as any 
man. Over 14 years, we [Afghans) 
have seen both extremes — the 
[Communists) and the extremist 
Muslims. If the people are given a 
strong voice, an extreme govern- 
ment cannot be imposed." 

Haydar, the newscaster, seemed 
unperturbed by being required to 
wear Islanuc clothes. Sitting at the 
television staticm in traditioiud kxMe 
dress and pantaloons, her head cov- 
ered with a scarf, she sakl: "It's not 
important whether we read the 
news in these clothes or European 
clothes." If a return to tradition 
helps to end the country's civil war, 
she said, "doing what will help bring 
peace is most important." 

"Actually we think our traditional 
clothes are very beautiful." said Ja- 
mila Zaman Anwari, another news- 
caster. "It IS part of our culture, 
part of who we are," she said, sug- 
gestmg that the artificial change 
had been the Communist-enforced 
shift to bare legs and shorter skirts. 

Even for Westernized Kabul res- 
idents who are not so enthusiastic 
about traditional culture, many of 
the changes here seem to be ab- 
sorbed easily. Middle-nmking bu- 
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Believe me gentlemen, a 
consortium has got nothing to 
do with consorts. 
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Uaof women hope tiat by adopting I 



Islanuc dress, they wiM avokl coo- 
frontatrons with the rebels, most of 
whom OHne from the conservative 
countryskle, where a strict Istamie 
dress cocte is enforced. They think 
conservative dress mi^t pacify the 
rebels — and aUow them to keep their 
jobs and go to school rather than bemg 
forced to stay at home. 

"If changing our chAhes vaeam ne 
will have peace and be aUowed to keep 
ddng Mint we've been doing. tl»n 
I we'U change," said Farida, a 
; 28-year-okl secretary at a U.N. office.. 

"Women can do anything they 
They can become doctors, or la 
They can go to school as kmg as 

are properly covered. But they 

hoM ofBce," said MollMnmad Iqb^ 
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New Kabul Government 
Is Mired in Uncertainty 

T* * Now, after five days in Kabul, the 
Government of President Sibgatullah 
Mojadedi has proved unable to produce 
a list of its 50 members, nor say who 
among them is in Kabul That seems a 
result of the continuing heated discus- 
sions about how the pie of Afghanistan 
is to be apportioned among the many 
groups laying claim to the rebel Islam- 
ic victory. 

No Statement of Intentions 

To date, the Government has issued 
no statements of its intentions, offered 
the people of Afghanistan no sense of 
how it would begin reconstructing the 
country devastated by 14 years of war 
and provided no assurance that it exer- 
cises an authority that extends beyond 
the limits of the capital. 

"I like Mojadedi, I respect Mojadedi, 
but the system we have, I don't know 
whether it will work." Abdul Haq, a 
senior commander of a prominent fac- 
tion in the new Government, said in an 
interview today. * 

Mr. Haq expressed support for the 
apparently moribund United Nations 
peace plan and criticized the new Gov- 
ernment for relying on the system of 
parties that emerged in Pakistan over 
the last 14 years. 



"What the U.N. was doing l^fore, 
which was a broad-based system, was 
going to work," he said. Referring to 
the rebels* assumption of power in Ka- 
bul on Sunday, he said, "Some kind of 
coup took place to sabotage this pro- 
gram." » » * 

^ Virtually nothing is left of Afghani- 
stan's eccoiomy, apart from the trading 
activities of a tiny band of private 
businessmen and money changers who 
have thrived throughout the Soviet oc- 
cupation and the stepchild Government 
it left behind. And the rebel leaders 
from Pakistan who have occupied Gov- 
ernment buildings here bring with 
them little more than Islamic theologi- 
cal scholarship mingled with the expe- 
rience of guerrilla war. 

In the Da Afghanistan Bank, the 
country's Central Bank, Mohammed 
Anwar Qasi sat in an unlighted office, 
drinking green tea with a dozen other 
men. 

"I am the deputy director of the 
Central Bank," he said. "I am the 
acting president of the bank appointed 
by the council." 

A dank odor lingered in the empty 
corridors of the bank, and tellers' win- 
dows were boarded up. Outside the 
entrance, guerrillas lounged on rickety 
office chairs, toying with their assault 
rifles. The bank's ancient doorman ex- 
plained patiently to those who ventured 
into the foyer that the bank was not 
operating. 



Professimi of Ignoi^^ 

But Mr. Qasi insisted that acUviti^ 
jin the institution were running smo<^- 
ly. But when pressed as to what pre- 
cisely the Central Bank was doing, he 

{professed ignorance. ' 

•1 jusr graduated from 12th grade " 
he said. "We have enough veteran 
workers so that things can go on." 

Two months ago. under the formerly 
Communist regime of President Naji- 
bullah. The Kabul Times reported that 
the bank's governor, Khalilulla Sediq, 
had fled the c(Mintry, taking with tern 
$33 million in American currency, the 
'country's entire foreign exchange re- 
serves. But Mr. Qasi denied the theft, 
although he seemed uncertain precise- 
ly what in fact foreign-exchange re- 
serves are. ^ 
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It is very much like that elsewhere in 
Kabul, although progress in restoring ^ 
mme elementary services is slowly ^ 
being made. The city's telephone sys- ^ 
tern, a blizzard of static and tangled 
numbers in the best of times, has b^n Oc 
resuscitated in town, but power and P 
water are still not available in most 
places. ^ 

The tram lines that slice the city in ^ ^ 
half are silent, stilled by the sabotage ;^ 
of power lines by a dissident guerrilla 
faction. But the almost luxurious long ^ 
distance buses provided by East Ger- c 
many have resumed service to other 
provinces, particularly to the north. 
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KABUL: Rebels Struggle 
to Rule War-Torn Capital 

BvMARKFINEMAN 

•JMES STAFF WRITER 

KABUL, Afghanistan— Guerril- 
la commander Haidar Basir is 
the proud new owner of more than 
50 long-range Scud missiles, iden- 
tical to the Soviet-built weapons 
that Iraq fired into Israel last year. 

Basir claimed the missiles, along 
with tons of rocket fuel, on behalf 
of his pro-Iranian party when he 
and his men seized the fallen 
Afghan regime's strategic missile- 
launching facility in Kabul during 
the guerrillas' race to claim the 
capital April 25. 

But Basir hasn't seen his new 
missiles yet. They're locked inside 
five fortified bunkers, and the 
commander hasn't found anyone 
who knows how to open them, let 
alone launch them. 

Things are a bit further along at 
the national telecommunications 
building. Guerrilla commander An- 
war Khan's men own that one now, 
the tallest building in Kabul. They 
seized it the same morning on 
behalf of their pro-Saudi party and 
its leader, Abdul Rasul Sayyaf . 

But Khan's 30-man guerrilla oc- 
cupation force knew nothing about 
their new possession, so all 22,000 
of Kabul's telephones were out for 
the past five days. 

It wasn't until Allah Mohammed, 
a 17-year veteran of the state-run 
phone company, and half his staff 



Those who seek clues to the 
future of Islamic rule in the Afghan 
capital can look elsewhere in the 
country, where similar Muslim co- 
ahtions have taken power in the 
past. By MARK FINEMAN 



showed up for the first time to 
work Saturday that Kabul's nearly 
2 million people slowly started 
talking to each other again. 

Then, of course, there's the city's 
central grain silo, the prime source 
of Kabul's bread, which is now 
controlled by another pro-Iranian 
gmup and only now starting to fill 

op again. There's the airport, Ka- 
bul's only reliable link to the 
outside world, which is controlled 
by the Jauzjan, a militia of the 
former regime, and which has been 
closed to all civilian traffic. AjkI 
there's the Ministry of Power, 
which is controlled by the forces of 
rebel leader Ahmed Shah Masoud, 
who could not quite manage to 
restore power to the city that 
Masoud was so instrumental in 
capturing. • * • 

m the moment, Afghanfetan has 
no rffective government, no con- 
stitution, no national flag and no 
official military chain of command. 
And the country is an ethnically 
md tribally diverse nation that has 
ibeen chopped into bits by dc^ns of 
armed and self -dirked political 
gproups. • • * 
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Most vivid is the example of the 
northern city of Taloqan, where a 
combined force of Masoud and 
Hekmatyar factions took control in 
1990. Initially, the two groups di- 
vided the city in half. Within 
weeks, local residents had nick- 
named Masoud's half "Islamabad" 
after the capital of Pakistan, whose 
government backed the rebels 
during their long crusade. Hekma- 
tyar's half they nicknamed "Zul- 
madada," or "land of the op- 
pressed." 

In advance of the battle for 
Kabul, Masoud drove Hekmatyar's 
forces out of Taloqan after learning 
that the fundamentalists' local 
commander had captured and 
killed about 30 of Masoud's men. 
And foreign journalists and aid 
workers who visited Taloqan after 
the battle said the movie theater in 
Hekmatyar's half of the city had 
been shuttered and turned into a 
public la^ne. Masoud's men re- 
paired it, reopened it and permitted 
it to show Indian films again. 
i But there were limits to Ma- 
soud's moderation: He banned 
drinking, dancing and gambling in 
Taloqan and forbade women to 
wear Western dress. The message 
was not lost on secular Kabul, 
where such activities flourished 
during the years of corrupt, Sovi- 
et-style regimes. 

: "Life will be so boring now," one 
Kabul intellectual standing outside 
ihe sealed gate to Babur's Garden 
^id Friday, a day he had set aside 
for the cockfights since his youth 
^'What will we do? 



Afghan Refugees Prepare to Go Homi 



By DONATELLA LORCH 

SpvlBi » Tlw Nc* York Tlmci 

tCSllCIU^. Pakistan, April 22 - 
Fultanzarl has never seen Afghanisun. 
She was bom in a mud refugee camp 
near Peshawar nine years ago. Now, 
with 25 members of her family, she is 
returning to a village that she knows 
only from hearsay. She is finally aoina 
home. ■ni->>'^ 

"I am happy, it is my home," she 
wittspered shyly as she stood near her 
family's possessions — dusty burlap 
bags, rope beds, dented steel trunks, 
mud-caked quilts and chickens and 
goats. And then she smiled: "I know 
the name of my village." 

Dozens at Afghan refugee families 
have been leaving Pakistan this week, 
crossing the border at Torkham, about i 
55 miles from Jalalabad. Here they 
switch from Pakistani transportation 
to Afghan trucks. Across the border, 
thay are greeted by a large sign: "Wel- 
come to the Islamic State o( Afghani- 1 
«MW" and a guerrilla with a rocket- 
propelled grenade. The noonday call to 
prayer echoes against the barren 
rocky hills of the Khyber Pass. 

For many it is a journey into the 



Retu|^ tf pt 

devastated 

homeland. 



unknown. They are leaving the security 
of the camps even before an interim 
government is created in the Afghani- 
stan capital of Kabul, They are eager to 
reclaim their land, start the spring 
planting and rebuild their homes. Most 
are farmers returning to the province 
of Nangrahar, a fertile valley around 
Jalalabad. 

So far United Nations officials say 
there has been no mass repatriation 
but they add there has been a "dramat- 
ically increased return." There are 
three million refugees in Pakistan, 
most living in 250 camps in the North- 
west Frontier Province. Since April 14, 
about 900 families registered with the 
United Nations have crossed at Tork- 
ham, a border that officials expect will 
become the main thoroughfare to east- 
em and northern Afghanistan. 



Afghans m -Kabul Hope 
For Peace Amid Anxiety 



By EDWAKD A. GARGAN 

Special to TV New York Times 

* • • The Currency Gains 

In perhaps the most remarkable and 
inexplicable indication of a growing 
sense of confidence, there has been the 
rapid appreciation of the afghani, the 
local currency. Just one month ago, $1 
brought 1,450 afghams; today, the 
same dollar fetches 850 afghanis. 

There is little explanation in the free 
money markets for the sudden 
strength of the currency, although it 
seems that many refugees mside PaW- 
stan — more than three million have 
sought sanctuary there in the last U 
.years — have decided to buy afghanis 
m amten^tim of their vmsmmmmi 
■sfirtving t*M»ir price up. 

Prices of consumer goods and food, 
while high, appear to be sinking. Haji 
Hallalsuddin, an employee of the civil 
works department who was dressed in 
a broMm window-pane suit with a gray 
tie covered with white polka dots, said 
life would remain difficult for everyone 
until peace returned. 

"For 13 years of fighting we have 
had no potatoes," he said. "If they start 
fighting again, children will die Sftd 
people will lose their legs and arms." 

For Kabul's women, however, tte 
impending Islamic government wiB 
'4!mwM\y mean restrictions on tMIr 
lives. Many women here have long 
since abandoned the veil, and their 
daughters have never had the experi- 
ence of the purdah, as the chador is 



Excerpts 



At the women's hostel at Kabul Uni- 
versity, a law student named Zar- 
meena, her hair carefully curled and 
her cheeks tlwatrically rouged, said 
she was terrified by what lay ahead. 

"Of course we are very much fright- 
ened," she said. "We are more scared 
than before. 1 think there will be fight- 
ing in Kabul between Gulbuddln and 
Masood. If Gulbuddin comes, he wll 
not let us study. He will make us stay at 
home He will make us wear the veiU' 

Ghulalia, a first-year medical stu- 
dent in black pants and. bobby socks, 
said she did not mind Mr. Hekmatyar 
as long as he changed his way of look- 
ing at the world. "Let him come." she 
saM. "Bui let him not bring his ideas 
witklinL We prefer Masood. He would 
protect our ri^ts; jmKpoX rjigbts, 
women's thinking. a-^-t - 

"If they bring in sharia," she contia- 
ued, referring to the system of Islamic 
law practiced in many Arab countries, 
"of course we will put on purdah. But if 
it's left to us to choose. We will not" 

She stopped a moment and k>oked at 
her classmates gathered aroiMi^ lier. 
"It's very uncertaa," she whispered. 
"1 don't know what is caning" 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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Many unregistered refugees have 
also passed through. By noon today 44 
families had crossed. For some even 
leaving Pakistan has proven difficult 
South of Torkham at the major border 
crossing at Parachinar, refugees have 
turned back because guerrillas loyal to 
the Islamic fundamentalist leader Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar are requisitioning 
all vehicles to transport troops to the 
wi^fts of Kabul. H " 

When they turn in their ration books 
to the United Nations, each registered 
refugee family receives the equivalent 
of $150 in cash for transportation and 
about 650 pounds of wheat. These first 
arrivals seem to herald ihe possibility 
of much larger waves. 

"They are not sure their own villages 
are safe." said Abdul Nassir, a monitor 
for the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, who interviews 
and counts families at the border. "But 
they understand in a short time there 
will be an independent Afghanistan. 
And if the situation clears up everyone 
will run. If today we hear freedom, 
t(»^l%^eryone will be here.?' .^^ . 

Hope of Improvement 

For the families changing transport 
tation at Torkham, insecurity is better 
than the abject poverty they haveexpe- 
ienced in Pakistan. Najib, a farmer, is 
; raveling with eight other members of 
his family. There are dishes, beds, 
quilts, mattresses and suitcases made 
of ammunition crates piled up in the 
dust. Najib left his village in Nangra- 
har four years ago. escaping Soviet 
bombardment by walking through the 
mountains with the guerrillas. In Paki- 
stan, he worked in an ice factory. 

"I am happy to go, t>ut we have to go 
to Afghanistan because ther* is no 
work for us here," he said. "We have n^ 
alternative. In Pakistan life was very 
bad, very poor. Now I can plant my 
com, my^heiS" 'i , 



The Paiostam govermneni ls 
now tn, ing to update estimates of 
costs for repatriation and reha- 
bilitation of refugees. 

But -with the Western worlds 
interest in the f<jrmer?i Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. M- 
ghanistan has few hopes of get- 
ting much attention." a n**f offi- 
cial here says. The future of an 
earlier conunitment from .Moscow 
of S600 raiitoiv ^♦for^'t^ie^^jiistnic- 
tion "remairts uncertam because 
of the break up of the Soviet 
Union." the official adds. 

With the turn of e\-ents in Af- 
ghanistan, it seems mcreasmgiy 
likely that Massoud may head the 
next government, but his abilities 
as a ruler are less clear. 

"He is an impressive man." the 
relief official says, "but even with 
his skills, the challenges he faces 
seem to be monuiricntal." C5H . 
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Fultanzari's mother is happy to re- 
turn after 13 years to see her land and 
her relatives there. Her older daughter 
is still scared of bombardments. But 
the family's major reason for return- 
ing are two wizened old men, the patri- 
archs of their clan. Jama Gul is 100 
years old ; he is blind in one eye and his 
hands shake. His brother, Inser Gul, is 
80. They had been made to sit and wait 
on a string bed buried beneath crates 
and squawking chickens and ducks. 
"Afghanistan is my mother country," 
rsald Jama GuL "1 have to return. We 
didn't have food to eat in Pakistan." 

In the heat, they are treated with 
special care and respect "They are 
both very old," .eacpUined Lalsayed, 
Inser Gul's son. "We tfe going back to 
bury them in th«ir home country." 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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QUQTEa 



3/15 - LAT - Najibullah; 
^'Two years ago when I addressed 
you, my mustache was black. Now 
look, it is white" 

4/17 - LAT - Najibullah ; 
"mimii y&m are transferring water 
from one barrel to another, some 
of it spills.'; 



"J 



the 



said 

- ^^e h """not nr. 




"We are so proud of being an independent 
& free country now. We are happy to 
inhate the nice atmosphere of freedom in 

. Lir beloved country." 

M.D. 



Moh'd A. Seraj, 
yi/-.-rida Times-Union 
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NEWSWEEK : MAY 11, I'^^i'^Si- 

Afghanistans interim Pu ^ulcnt 

SiBJHATULLAH MOJADEDI, Oil LlIi} lit 

thinks a woman shouldn't lead 
Islamic government 




wealt nations 



,7*;: """ni '^asainst women n T^ « "^an 
^ respects them and sa™ °" 
men. But [history showsm ? ^"^^ '<> 
»« led by women •■ ' "»♦'"- 



o«r natfon.' 



Abdul Hallaq, an a i^w^oi a w61P 
grayed beard who said he had no i<tea 
1k}W fdd tie was, Ixmnc^ m (klight over 
tJ« *ew Government **H&w we have 
peace," he said. "People will able to 
work. Wheat, rice, almonds, apriojts, 
aearrots — life will J» tettgrj^ _ 

- 4/29 



4/20 - LAT - Ahmad 
Shah Masoud: 
"I could have 
arrived In Kabul 
already, but I 
prefer to wait.'' 

Newsday (4/17) quoted an American UN 
o^SM^lltJjrsQSi' i^#Eltfc, events &■ the UN 
Peace I' 

"This was not whi^i ^e; .(BQiitros-Ghali)' 
had in mind." 



All each other th- „^,,3oever 
»ttt thxs has^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 



other. — ^ 

to do with the UN. 

is 



all but finished here. 



AFGHANiSTAN: S®«i^ Vietnam text and photographs 
by Vladislav Tamarov, translated by Naomi Marcus, 
Marianne Clarke Trangen & Vladislav Tamarov (Mer- 
curff Bmm^M)."^^ then 19-year-old autJi^ 
kept this secret journal in words and pictures during 
the two years ( 1984-86) he served in Afghanistan as 
a mine sweeper. As the title suggests, Tamarov 
stresses the parallels between his reactions as an 
unwilling draftee and the experience of many 
American soldiers in Vietnam. Patriotic service 
became a series of increasingly bitter disillusion - 
ments as he discovered the gap between the lofty 
government propaganda and the real reasons for 
th€*f pre^nce in a foreign country; the evidence of 
widespread corruption; the ready availability of 
drugs; the psychological problems that continue to 
plague the veterans, years after their return to 
civilian life. Eight years later, Afghanistan may 
finally be reaching the end of a civil war that has cost 
an estimated one million lives, j^'^ _ ^ y j^q — C. S. 



NIGHT LETTERS: Inside Wartime Afghanistan by Rob 

Schulrheis (Orion Books: $20; 160 pp.). Near the Panjshir 
Valley, muyihedin who had shot down a Soviet helicopter 
turned the fuselage into a ice cream parlor, using glacier 
snow and fruit syrup to make sherbet Along the Islamabad- 
Peshawar milk run, a passenger plane survived routine 
engine fires only to fall victim to a Pathan marriage 
ceremony, where guests' celebratory gunfire brought it to 
earth without survivors. On a Herat-bound bus. a passenger 
unhappy with the driver's inability to stay on the road— he's 
wearing sunglasses at night to keep the bugs out of his 
eyes— hits the driver in the head with the butt of his rifle 
before throwing the glasses out the window. This is Rob 
Schultheis' Afghanistan, as compelling as it is outlandish, full 
of strange people and events that somehow seem all of a 
piece. Schultheis. a free-lance reporter, traveled with the 
mujahedin many times in the 1980s to cover their war with 
the Soviets. He's got so many memorable war stories that 
one suspects he suffers (as Schultheis himself puts it) from 
"John Wayne on the brain"— the tendency to believe in 
myth more than reality. "Night Letters" is an entertaining 
Mti'^^^M^i^MMitrtmd one ummaMyil^^it'^ 
jmUioc had w^i^ed to do more than produce vfette, hmmbh ^ 
copy. LAT - 4/19 



Afghan Guerrilla Radios 
Fomi wRebel Party Line 

By DONATELLA LORCH 

Special to The New York Times 

PESHAWAR, Pakistan, April 23 — talist group, has successfully bolsiered 
When an Afghan guerrilla commander ] his position among Afghans by miag 



' - 



I 



captured the Afghan city of Gardez and 
began moving columns of tanks toward 
Kabul, his party leaders and other 
commanders both in Peshawar and in 
Afghanistan knew about the events 
within hours. 

Ten years ago, in the early period of 
the Soviet-backed Government in 
Kabul, it took days for battle reports to 
get to Peshawar, where- most Afghan 
rebel groups- have headquarters. Now, 
as frantic negotiations for a new gov- 
ernment in Kabul continue in both the 
.Afghan capital and in Peshawar, 150 
miles away, radio has become king. 

Every corner of this sprawling city, 
every rebel party office, every com- 
mander's house, has a communica- 
tions center — radios manned 24 hours 
a day in constant contact with com- 
njifiders inside Afghanistan. 
* "Every discussion among leaders in 
Peshawar is then retransmitted to the 
commanders inside," explained Amin 
Wardak, a commander from south of 
Kabul, who was chosen as one of the 
representatives to remain in Peshawar 
and who made the first radio contact 
last week between scores of Afghan 
commanders and Ahmad Shah 
.Masood, leader of the Jamiat-i-Islami 
group 

With scores of guerrilla command- 
ers from different political parties sur 
rounding Kabul, constant communica 
tions are needed to disperse rumors 
and promote dialogue. But the boom in 
radio communication has also become 
the unofficial spying and propaganda 
tool. It is possible to tune into most 
everyone's conversations and then at- 
tempt to decipher the news despite the 
static 

Mr. Wardak. like the rest of Pesha- 
war, has one radio he uses to transmit 
and one radio to listen into conversa 
tions. Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. leader of 
Hezb-i-Ularoi, an Islamic fundanien- 



the radio to describe battle successes 
that never occurred. Western diplo- 
mats in Islamabad said. 

Communications in Peshawar can be 
daunting. There are dozens of guerril- 
las who never leave the walled-in 
houses that stand on nameless streets 
at opposite ends of the city. Guards 
with automatic rifles lounge m the 
front yards under splashes of purple 



Abdul Kdf#if i^sibook 




DR FIN LAY he is not, but Abdul 
Karim. the health-worker hero of Af- 
ghanistan's most popular radio pro- 
gramme, is doing his bit. 

Deprived of television and usually 11- 
iterate, Afghans rely on the radio. Their 
, i% favourite station is the British Broadcast- 
^Y"^ing Corporation, whose broadcasts in 
' " 'Pashto, the main Afghan language, they 
prefer to the more strident Radio Paki- 
stan, Voice of America and the muja- 
hideen's Radio Free Afghanistan. 

In 1988 the BBC decided to use its 
hour-long daily Pashto transmission to 
tell Afghans how to deal with the 
landmines that litter their mountains. 
The message ws»'pHMi«llfefe«««rfa - 
soap opera", using charaaers with 



whom the audience could identify. The 
success of the first soap led to others, on 
agriculture, drugs and health: enter 
Abdul Karim, Sayyed Hassan, the grumpy 
village elder suspicious of Abdul Karim's 
new-fangled ways, and Akhtar Bibi, 
Sayyed Hassan's broadminded wife, who 
usually gets her husband to follow the 
health worker's good advice. 

Writing to the bbc, which is now 
broadcasting the soaps in the country's 
second language, Dari, a real-life health 
worker described how the local women 
refused vaccination. Then the village el- 
ders heard Abdul Karim explaining it to 
Sayyed Hassan. "The next day," the letter 
said, '^the men of #te at^ brought 300 of 
their women to be vaccinated." 



THE ICONOMIST riBRUAmT »»TM If^i 



Groups rely on 
electronics to 
stay informed. 



bougainvillea and rose bushes. 
Between cups of tea and sugared 

almonds, the guerrillas man the phones 
for live interviews in Europe and the 
United Slates in Pashto, Persian, Ing- 
lish and French. 

News on Cellular Phone 

In Peshawar, meetings do not break 
until the early morning hours and to 
ease communications almost everyone 
carries a cellular phone. Every 
evening the news is the same: the 
leaders are deadlocked. 

These powerful Japanese, Chinese' 
and American radios have ranges of 
more than 4,000 miles. They also come 
with computerized scramblers for 
written messages. Mr. Masood Coiil' 
municates two or three times a day 
with his group's communications cen- 
ter. He also uses it as a link to other 
commanders inside Afghanistan. But 
through amother center, Mr. Masood 
also communicates with Mr. Wardak, 
who represents an organizatkxi of 
more than 300 commanders inside 
Afghanistan. 

When Jalaluddin Haqqani took Gar- 
dez, Mr. Wardak spent one and a half 
hours on the radto with him. Mr. Ha<^ 
qani also speaks regularly with Mr. 
Masood. Although messages are coded, 
there is no secrecy to live conversa- 
tions. When Mr. Hekmatyar left secret- 
ly for Afghanistan last week, everyone 
knew within hours that he had |om lo 
Logar province. 

But communKations sometimes can 
still be slow. Bad weather tMingc static 
When Abdul Haq, a commander who 
controls the area east of Kabul, ntwved 
on Wednesday to within four miles of 
the center of Kabul, his man ktat ttaieii: 
with him for 24 hours. He finally man* 
aged to communicate by walkle-taJkit 
to one of his two communlcatkn ten* 
ters in Afghanistan and they relayed a 
message to Peshawar. The message 
5,000 people had surrendered to 
and he needed food for them. 

NTT 4/24 
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CHRONIQUE D'UN TEMOIN PRIVILIGIE: 1981-1983: L' IMPASSE; lettres de Serge de 
Beaureceuil; Centre de Recherches et d' Etudes Documentaires sur 1 * Afghanistan; 
Paris, 1992. 

This third and final volume from Serge de Beaureceuil, the French priest who re- 
mained at his pedagogical post throughout the first part of the Soviet occupation 
of Afghanistan, ends with a note of hopelessness as he was about to depart forever 
from Kabul. He has done inestimable service in preserving the story of everyday 
life during the Soviet occupation. Let us hope that some other "privileged wit- 
ness" is in Kabul today to set down the events of a new phase in Afghan history. 

Father de Beaureceuil relates a joke that was going around Kabul in the early 
1980s. What are the three great powers? Answer: The USA, the USSR, and the 
people of Pan j shir, because they hold the other two in check. He noted that this 
was prophetic. It was. 

Small bursts of pleasure appear in this narrative. The foreign priests enjoy the 
spaghetti sauce made by one of the their group. The school grass becomes green in 
the spring. Some of the wounded boys in the hospital actually improve and walk 
happily about on their artificial limbs. But on the whole this is a litany of 
small pinpricks and big woes. 

"We learn finally that 300 students were admitted to the Faculty of Medicine where 
only the very top of the classes are supposed to enroll. Grades mean nothing. 
Nothing counts except standing in the Party and *pull' in high places." The back- 
ground of the author's anger is the attempt of a very fine student to enter the 
Medical School, but, alas, he had no Party connections. On the lower levels the 
Government officials entrusted with education permitted make-up tests three times 
for those who failed the first, and then decided to let every applicant enter, 
regardless. Those Government officials seemed a sorry lot except for Anahita, 
who was Minister of Education but who eventually gave up active participation to 
give all her attention to the Party. 

Bulgarian bandages provided by the Ministry of Health fall apart before they can 
be used. Employees who live in Paghman fail to show up some mornings; the Re- 
sistance has closed the roads. The electric power fails from time to time. (It 
still does.) Father de Beaureceuil hears that a woman dancer, whose performance 
he enjoyed on television, has been killed by Resistance members who thought her 
indecent. "From my viewpoint," he writes, "Gogoche (an admirable Iranian singer 
who had to go into exile) is worth 100 Khomeinis." 

The final entry is touching, a letter to a priest in France: 

"I am in agony. I spend my nights weeping. 

"I must depart. Otherwise I shall go mad. Six of my urchins arrested, and the 
seventh, aged 16, dead two days ago of an intestinal occlusion because of his 
parent's stupidity. Who's turn next? From now on they will think I bring bad 
luck. Tell George that I am putting myself down for the club of those who have 
been battered. And tell all our friends who know what it is to sob, as I do now 
in writing this, that I am their brother .... lamentable. 

" The Afghan Father, hero of faraway adventures, no longer exists. Only an old 
chap who thinks back on his urchins, on 20 years of happiness and love forever 
lost, on his little Akbar, on all the miseries that are piling up on all those 
people, where nothing matters any more but death, where people do not know what 
it is to hope. 
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"It is almost 1 a.m. Even the cannons and machine guns, organs of Stalin, are 
quiet in the distance. I am all alone, sobbing while writing, like an old good- 
for-nothing. 

"'Repatriated for health reasons' (I suffer from nervous depression), I shall reach 
Paris early in September, 'if all goes well,' which is not certain, for in the 
shadows they are 'completing my dossier' of traitor and spy. I am wailing from 
the bottom of the abyss, my dear Jean. You know the De Profundis which they mutter 
for the dead, it is for the living. And here, one does not mutter, one weeps. 

I shall call you when I arrive. Tell all my friends to pray for me, to make a 
loud noise for us unto the Lord." 

And there is a footnote: "Jean d'Auferville read this letter at the church in 
Leaz. The congregation arose and sang the De Profundis. This became known (only 
God knows how) to the Afghan Embassy in Paris, where I was bitterly reproved for 
it." 

Rhea Talley Stewart 
Hartford , Connecticut 




KHAK-I-AULEYA (Dust of the 
Saint) is the name of an interesting 
book about the journey of a young 
Polish journalist who visited Herat dur- 
ing the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan. 

Radek Sikorski, a Polish dissident 
living in London, travelled with the 
Mujahideen of Jami'at to meet the leg- 
endary commander of Herat, Ismail 
Khan. 

The book is now translated from 
English into Persian by Abdul Ali Noor 
Ahrari, an Afghan writer, and pub- 
lished by Zawar Publishing Company, 
Iran. 

The u^slator has succeeded in 
presenting the book in easy language. 
Being a local man, he has not made the 
mistakes usually the translator make 
about names of people and places. This 
is one of the few books on Afghanistan 
which have been translated from other 
languages into Persian. 

Afghans, Iranians and the Tajiks 
of the former Soviet Union can benefit 
from the work of a young Pole who 
tries to be as objective as possible but 
does not try to hide his sympathy with 
the cause of Afghan resistance. The 



book tells the true story of Afghans 
struggle against the Soviet invaders 
and endless su^erings of its people 
subjected to scorched-earth policy of 
the Red Army. It sheds light on the life 
of Ismail Khan , the great commander 
of Mujahideen whom he describes as *a 
classical hero*. 

Afghan Jehad inspired Radek and 
many other Poles in the ranks of the 
Solidarity Movement to resist the tyr- 
anny of communism. Ironically, their 
success came much earlier than that of 
the Afghans. 

After the changes in Eastern 
Europe, Radek moved back to his, 



country and is involved in supporting 
the democratic system in Poland. 

A picture taken by the author won 
the first prize of *Wokl Press Photo 
Contest 1988*. The photo was about a 
woman and two of her children buried 
inside their house in Kusk-i-Serwan of 
Herat when the Soviet jets bombed 
their house. The woman and chikiren 
had died in setting position with thier 
hands towards the d^y , as if they were 
praying. 

The pholo was also displayed in 
the Soviet Union. 

■ 
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,1 Council shoots new filmi 

I Opening ceremonies for the rdming of Urooj (Ascent) were held in | 
.Taliqan, the provincial capital oT Takhar, on February 23, Hindukush 
■ News Agency reported. ■ 
I The film will depict the struggle of Afghans against the Red Army. It | 
I is written by SeddiquOah Burmak, a young artist» who also will direct it ■ 

Urooj wiU be ready by the end of the holy month of Ramadhan. Bunnak, 
I an actor for Afghan Films, defected to the Mujahideen in 1989. I 
I His most successful work was a documentary film about the victories I 
I of the Mujahklcen in the north in 1991. This fibn Hadls-i-Fath (The story . 

of victory) was released about two months ago. The fibn has been shown ' 
Im Peshawar, Paris, Sydney and many other countries. A western jour- I 
|nallsl even saw the film fai Kabul! So far, the MIDIA office of the AIG ■ 

has sold 45 copies of this film. 
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Radio-TV adcbess of President 



Text of Radb-TV ad- 
dress by President Na- 
jibullah conoerning the 
statement by President 
of Afghanistan to speed 
up the process of peace 
sponsored by the United 
Nations and the intra- 
Afglian gathering which 
was released iMt 4ri#t, 
MaT<^ 18, 1992: 



In the Mame of Allah, 
the Mere If uL the Ben- 
eficent. 

Di'ai country nien-bro- 
therb and sisters. 

Frojii the ven- begi- 
nning of national reco- 
nciliation, which is bas- 
ed or: the dear and 
explicit previsions of the 
Sacred religion of Tslam. 
we. conscioiis of our 
national and historic re- 
spcmsibility. raised P^a- 
ttioa- ways to end the 
War and build peircr 
ill the country through 
negotiations among Ai- 
Rhans themselves. In th- 
ib period of five years 
having elapsed from th- 
at day, we have perc- 
eived that the cessation 
of hostilities and resto- 
ration of peace has tu- 
rned into a grave need. 

The State of the Re- 
public of Afghanistan has 
traversed numerous .pa- 
ths, a number of then) 
hard and full of ups 
and downs and could 
appear triumphant from 
different and repeated 
ordeals, thank? to its 
reliance on the help of 
God. the Almighty- and ;» 
support of the noble 
people of Afghanistan. 

-As stated at celeb- 
rations for the fifth an- 
niversary of national re- 
conciliation, the niajor 
steps and measures by 
the State of the Repu- 
blic of Afghanistan in 
post-reconciliation periftit v 
covered its active stru- 
ggle for protecting the 
territorial integrity, na- 
tional sovereignty, ind- 
ependence and national 
unity as well as prov- 



Najibullah 




pjre^itient f/ajibuHah rUio-Xy addvess 



ision of the ground* tm 

the Soviet troop pull- 
out and prevention of the 
danger of the country's 
dismemberment. 

Expressing my heart- 
tiest gratitude and app- 
reciation for the good 
offices by the United 
Nations, the Secretary 

General in person, his 
Special Envoy, pro-pe- 
ace individuals, circles 
and countries of the wo- 
rld that are helpmg the 

.Afghan people to acijje- 
ve peace «iid s^r^Ui 
their coimtry. f would 
like to -say; ^. , > 

All the rnovfes ~ nUA 
measures of the State 
of the Republic of Afg- 
" fianistan are in harmony 
with the new Internat- 
ional scenario and glo- 
bal developments. The 
five- point statement by 
• Hig Excellency the UN 
Secretary General and 
UN efforts as a wh- 
ole, have ushered in ba- 
sis and important elem- 
-e»t8 for Afghans to ta- 
ke advantage of. to sit 
together and tc^ consult 
solution of til question. 

As you know, the co- 
ntinued, patient and co- 
nsistent endeavours by 



the State of the Repu- 
blic of Afghanistan and 
the United Nations ha- 
ve enabled grounds for 
the above statement to 
come true-something wh- 
ich took much of the 
time of the internal and 
external parties to the 
Afghan question and so- 
mething which has tur- 
ned into a matter of ho- 
pe for us fnd sole des- 



Esteemed countrymen. 
You know that Mr. 
Benon Sevan, the UN 
Secretary General's Sp- 
ecial Envoy recently ar- 
rived in Kabul in pur- 
suance of his endeavo- 
urs for realisation of 
the UN peace formula. 
As a result of his talks 
with me and other Af- 
ghan authorities we ag- 
reed on a set of princi- 
pleif to epeed up the 
iQtra-Afghan gathering 
and cessation of war. 

In the past few days, 
T diseusced the propos- 
al. by the UN Secreta- 
ry General, His Excell- 
ency Botroufl Ghali wi- 
th the V!cerPresi<ienf«, 
the Prime Minister, ca- 
binet members, chairm- 
en of b<»& the homm 



>f ihe Nataona! Aisem- 
biv '^adership of the 
''*s^ned forces, 'eadersh'.p 
the Supreme Court 
d the .\ttomev flfne- 
d Office, the executive , 
>d\ .\nd members t^-- 
£ Centf<T: Council .^f 
' t Watan Party .^od 
^iden of the political 
|rties. I sought their 

points on t^ dr-,, 
n statement to w re- 
?ased by the President,. 
Afghanistan a* reg- 
s the acceleration of 
UN peace process 
the intra-.Atghan ga- 
l^ring !ti agreement wi- 
l the Smmkm' jtoe- 
|i's Envoy. 

f Our forefathers and an 
estors. whose names 
*rid epics are a matter 
'sF pride for Afghanis- 
tan's history, have stood 
victorious and proud in 
^eat ordeals in hard 
days of turning. In such 
circumstances. they ha- 
ve thought only and 
only of the country's 
national interests, its te- 
rritorial integrity and 
independence and have 
accepted innumerable sa- 
crifices for protection of 
these values. In the face 
of any threat to the 
country's independence 
and sovereignty and to 
the Afghan national un. 
ity, all the Afghans, irr- 
espective of their nat- 
ional, ethnic, tribal, terr- 
itorial, lingtxistic and ra- 
cial affliations, have st- 
ood in a common rank. 
Radiant are in the hist- 
ory's P*g«8 the ^ imm- 
ortal names of ri^^fts- 
entatives of all the na- 
tionalities inhabiting th- 
is country including Pa- 
shtoon, Tajik. Hazara. 
Uzbek, Turkmen, Noor- 
istani, Pas^e and other 
brotfaer-in-fiitti aatlootl- 
ities. More than once, 
these heroes of history 
h^te proved that ^g- 
hanistan belongs to all 
Afghans and that its 
safety protection, is the 
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national task of all of 

them. 

In this sensitive and 
turning phase of our 
country's history, it is " 
the national task and 
obligation of all Afgh- 
ans to be vigilant eno- 
ugh to raise their unity 
and oneness. With a hi- 
gh consi^ration of the 
best interests of Afgha- 
nistan, they need en- 
ter the peace pw^^^liftf 
demonstrate to the wo- 
rld public that Afghans, 
like ti»eif aftgHfors, are 
competent ar«i merito- 
rious enough to preser- 
ve their country, nati- 
onal honours, independ- 
ence and historic vali*it. 

To arrive if-^pJgace, our 
country is in need of 
firm steps, Afghan and 
Islamic uHll ''ind • ^ 
rmination on the path 
of all nationalities, ethn- 
ic groups and tribes. 

History bears witness 
that whenever the outs- 
iders have proved pow- 
er!^ to vanish the in- 
dependence, freedom and 
history of this hero-re- 
aring land in the batlli*^-^' 
grounds, they have sown 
seeds of discord and 
distxnity among this re- 
vered family and have 
fanned enmity and hos- 
tility among the bro- 
ther-in-faith nationalities 
who have spent centu- 
ries in peaceful co-ex- 
isteace. equality and Is- 
lamic fraternity. Howev- 
er, the outsiders have 
heen alwi^ unsuccefil^ 
ful in reaching what th- 
ey intended, because Af- 
ghans hate national dis- 
persion, rancor and enm- 
ity being under any ex- 
cuse and colour, conde- 
mning this action det- 
rimental to the natio- 
nal interests and as a 

an^ush. 



it 



1 ^. 

or 



9»w niee 
ComUiff 
Kandahar, 

We ail have been op. 
brovi^t in one moaoitaln. 

In this river with bo 
coast at slfht, 

We are aboard • stor- 
med ship. 

Coutrymen, 

Lets join our hands 
together to take to the 
coast of safety with an 
Islamic and national will 



this cracked ship which 
has been caught by a 
fierce storm, threatening 
the lieves of us all eq- 
■-uAlly ■ '^ali^^. ' 

Pious ulema and spi« 
ritual figures, national 
personiillfes. ' schdltn^ 
political allies, servicem*. 
en of the armed forces, 
youth, heads of Tanrims. 
field commanders, refu- 
gees, dear compatriots, 
brothers and sisters. 

As the public saying 
goes, 'one hand can ma- 
ke no clap', the restor- 
ation of peace in Afg- 
hanistan is not the work 
of a single individual, a 
party or a group. Peace 
and j^ood is a general 
and undividable cause, 
the advantages and im- 
pacts of which are eq- 
ually tangible for all 
the nation. Therefore, 
every body is bound, in 
one way or another, wi- 
th a historic. national 
aiid religious responsibi- 
lity for establishment 
of peace and cessation of 
war. 

As the Presideut of 
Afghanistan. I onc« again 
take the lead and in 
view of the national In- 
terests and as per my 
national task, T, as an 
Afghan who heartily 
cherishes the restorat- 
ion of peace, national 
unity and preservation 
of Afghanistan's, cohe- 
sion, expect all the fo- 
rces involved, particul- 
arly, heads of the Ta- 
nzims, field commandezs 
and the outfide-based Af> 
ghan personalities to ac- 
tively enter the proe^ 
ess for politieal and 
peaceful settlement of 
the Afghan question and 
practical realization of 
the UN peace formula. 

Afghanistan is the co- 
mmon home of all Afg- 
hans, who ^ enjoy an eq- 
ual right to determine 
their destiny. For sett- 
ing our common dest- 
iny, let's go, with a uh- 
ity of action and coord- 
inated efforts, to. welc- 
ome the process star- 
ted by the United Nat- 
ions and thus help the 
long^herished afrfntion 
of our nation for pea- 
ce come true with the 
help of Cfot, the Alml- 



As far as the State 
of the Republic of Af- 
ghanistan isi concerned, 
we v)(ill use all the 
oppoftunitiii, j^i^eiii 
and reserves for hav- 
ing the war ended. ^ 

tional reconciliation and 
return of peace is pur 
greatest aspiration. To 
reach it we seek the 
help of God, the Alm- 
ighty and keep on the 
path of politicfld and 
peaceful settlement of 
the Afghan que8ti<»i with 
the support of the pe- 
ople of Afghanistan. But 
we won't permit even 
for a moment the proc- 
ess of peace which gu- 



arantees the removal of 
all war-produced prob- 
lems and hardships, to 
be a hostage of the war- 
mongers and the hardlin- 
ers. 

As we wiU soon we- 
leome the spring, I am 
perfectly confident that 
a day will come when 
the blue sky of our 
country shall be cleared 
off the clouds and iog» 
of war, tnurder and ve- 
0elnce and wbes we sec 
our children, youtii and 
the old coropa&riots smi- 
ling to pim'libA Mt- 
tory. 

(Hdp Comet tnm Aiitk> 
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WAHID SABERJ, THE BEST 
SINGER OF THE YEAR 





Wahid Stibeiri a, young 
singer of the Radio and^ 
Television of the RA 
has traversed long dista/ 
nee of fame in a very sh- 
ort time. He began his 
artistic career in 135f 
H.S while still studying 
in Habibia High School, 
lie contributed in all sch- 
ool protgrafnines and was 
also an active mesnber of 
the school orchestra. 

He has recorded over 
55 songs in Radio TV 

most of which are comp. 

o&ed by outfitandang oont. 
emporsiry compose.* li- 
ke Shadkam, Sair 
Herawi and Farhad Daria. 
iii ogHtidiiaUy compoooa 



I songs 

I singing, he ii also wellve- 
jrsed in playing organ, Ta- 
j bla, AtieonMoa and Drum. 

Wiahiid Sabeitlii haa visit- 
led the Central Asian citi- 
I cs apd 'Moscow eight 
'times and his golden trip 
to Moscow took place in 
1985. There he attended 
I the (RED CLOVE) intern- 
ational music festival 
and won the third prize. 
He was selected as the 
best singer of the year 
in 1361 an<i 1365 H.S in the 
country. He is also the 
winner of several medals 
and certificates of the Ar. 
tists Union and the Uni- 
on of the yottfti of JMa- 
nistan. ^' ^ 
Wahid Saiberi aaiid to ttie 
KT correspondent, Farh- 
ad Daria Wais Khibary, 
Trana Saz, Farid Rasta- 
gar, Wajiha are in my 
opinion, the best sinj^ers 
and I like them. I have a 
new song on the occasion 
of the new year for our 
c!onw>eltriate», "he said". 

mmmv 'l 2/16 
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Moderates fail in absence of 



Kalml seems optimistic 

A qualitatively new 
situation is evolving as 
regards the Afghan qu- 
estion in national and 
iaiernattonal sphere. Not 
to say of the position 
of some fundamentalist 
and extremist forces, ot- 
her factions involved in 
the question have app- 
reciated that any attem- 
pt for the ;nilitary so- 
lution merely runs co- 
unter to the heartily- 
cherished aspiration of 
the Afghan nation i.e. 
return of peace. 

As never before, the 
United Nations and the 
world commualty is wi- 
lling to put an end to 
the 13-year-long Afghan 
tragedy. With Mr. Ben- 
on Sevan, the Deputy . 
and Special Envoy of 
the Secretary General ha- 
ving begun a new rou- 
nd of his talks and con- 
sultations, tile State of 
the Kepublic of Afgha- 
nistan seems to optimi- 
stic and hopeful for the 
UN ■ endeavours to be a 
success. This week. Pr- 
esident NajibuUah, tal- 
king at a session of Ka- 
bul city activists of the 
Watan Party, described 
the evolving process m 
high and successful for 
cessation of war. The 
President revealed ' that 
a special cocmuttee has 
been formed to prepare 
the list of Che State's 
representatives to attend 
the meeting scheduled 
for April in a third ' 
uatry. He assured that 
' the ruling State and its 
i allies will have an act< 
iv« participation {% Hhmi t 
negotiations. 

In his four-hour add- 
r^aJ?' ' President dis- 
closed that he had rece- 
ntly met senior envoys 
of the opposition fact- 
ions-something vindicat- 
ing that the refusal by 
somr - W ^"'i^p^il*^ 
elements to take part 
in the talks together 
Vith the representative 
of the state or the Wa- 
tan party is only a pro-, 
paganda move. Underst- 
aF^bly. the opposition 
propaganda position is 
assumed to be because 
of their baJTfaiii to have 
more privileges. 



Kabul's support 

1r\a VoTdi^n Minister M. I 



The Foreign Minister 
if the State of the Rep- 
ublic of Afghanistan is 
currently on a tour of 
Europe where he may 
have talks with some 
representatives of the op- 
position, particularly the 
moderate faction, with 
the aim of completing 
his file for the immin- 
ent dialogue. With a 
confident appearance, the 
President noted in the 
above meeting that the 
rational and flexible po- 
sition of good will of 
State in the light of 
national reconciliation 
has caused the funda- 
mentalist forces o< the 
opposition to be driven 

"To the margine of isol- 
ation as for as poitical 
events, are concerned, 

Mbdmtes in ol 
Kabul's support 

It goes without sayi- 
ng that the moderate 
opponents and the wes- 
tern-based Afghan tec- 
hntjcrats are in need of 
a reliable military and 
political support to he- 
lp them probably in 
their joint struggle ag- 
ainst fundamentalists. Su- 
ch a might can be sou- 
ght only within the 
Watan Party, the bigg- 
est politico-military or- 
ganisation inside Afgha- 
nistan, as well as the 
ruling svstem. and its 

'^alleif-'^W need is fe- 
lt to this might specia- 
lly when the fundamen- 
talists are warning to 

„ be against the presQftcc 
of anv force outside th- 
eir owtf *'ring. f*of lit- 
ance, Gulbuddin and Sa- 
yaf. heads of fundam- 
entalist groups, have st- 
rongly and frequently 
turned down the role 
and contribution of the 
ex-king Mohammad Za- 
her Shah, a key element 
in unknotting the Afg- 
han knot. 

It is even hard to 
accept that the moder- 
ile^^'iain %e able to co- 
me to power in absence ' 
of the military and po- 
litical support of ^HT 
ruling system, as they 
lack sufficient combat 



might as the fundame- 
ntalists and the State 
in Kabtil have. With the 
above, therefore, one can 
see the State-opposition 
alliance possible. 



gton's not speaking of 
the step-down of the pr- 
esent regime and it* 
emphasis on tht politi- 
cal settlement is its li- 
kely its preference of 
-the ruling regime over 
the fundamentalist and 
conservative forces. 



Alarm of dang^ on ^ " 

Certainly, on#R cawil*^ f 
accept that the preaent 
position of the United 
States, wtiich hag tiM- 

en the seat of 'master 
ot -the world' after the 
iSoviet breakdown, to re- 
main a passive one in 
connection with the sol- 
ution of Afthai^' IS^-^ 
and this country's poli- 
tical future. For sure 
ma^y believe that with 
the Soviet disintegration, 
no more Washington can 
be interested in the Af- 
ghan question. But now, 
danger seems to have 
been put on the Afgha- 
nistan's name on the 
map swinging in the Wh- 
ite House, as Washing- 
ton has found tiwit in 
case it fails to cleverly 
enter the Afghan ques- 
tion and. its quick sol- 
ution, this country can 
turn dangerous for the 
USA more than the So- 
viet communism. 

The efferts by Hiif" 
fundamentalists and so- 
me of the known qu- 
arters to enthrone the 
extremist factions in 
Afghanistan will not on- 
ly turn the latter into 
a htm for the forces 
of this kind against the 
region and the world. 
M^feover. its location as 
a bridge connecting the 
east with the west will 
change it 

of international terror- 
ism, drug-trafficking and 
a committee of egoism 
which will enjoy even 
atomic shelter. This is 
a factor which h«r fS»i€i*' 
rlined the sensitivity of 
the question for the we- 
st. 

Therefore, more than 
others the United States 
is in favour of such a 
speedy TgNit^^ vv@f 
^ghan issue in which 
the upper hand must be 
with the anti-fundame- 
• ntalist campaign. The re- 
atoning beh^ind Wa^hin- 
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In Kabul. nowadays 
it is sounded that the 
US ■■^lirtbaflsy'- Isertr^-'WiH*- 
be re-opened in a matt- 
er of months. President 
Najibullah "Who !»*iHltd^/''i 
farewill to his all pre- 
vious behaviours and po, 
licies with the proclam- 
ation of national recon- 
ciliation is ready to no- 
rmalize Kabul's relations 
with Washington. Nor 
the latter is cool to th- 
is question, but it see- 
ms to be wmi^t^^mt s 
an opportj^n||>;. 

The countries neighb- 
ouring Afghanistan are 
now out to have a cer- 
tain place"*^ t!^'*%ou- 
ntry's future through the 
forces they have bac- 
ked for more than a de- 
cade nov.\ emboldening 
some of the opposition 
forces to simply expect 
to turn the situation 
to their own benefit wi- 
th the mercy of their 
previous upholders. In 
these political skirmish- 
es, the opposition forces 
are making attempts to 
have their seat in a po- 
sition favourable for ac- 
cess to more authority 
in the circle of power. 
Dispersion, panic and 
competitions inside the 
opposition camp are be- 
cause every body issec- 
king to be in lead of 
power alone. 

The opposition lead- 
ers are after the assu- 
mption of power and ha- 
ve proved in practice 
that all their endeavou- 
rs are aimed at having 
hold of power i" Ka- 
bul. As President Na- 
jibullah slated, he is 
ready to honour the re- 
sults should the assum- 
ption of powfcr takes 
place through a prinsi*!' 
pled mechanism. 

If the opponents are 
; wisely behaving in the 
negotiations. the State 
and its representatives 



Lwreate weight lifter 
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Mohammad Rafim Mo- In the latest matdies 

hib Zadah is a recongnix- launched among IMKA, 

ed and laureate weight . Tsar^^^ md natioiul 

lifter of the^ cou«»l*f r^i^ ^itisf-l^ wm m^i^iBSmi 

conducts coaching Araaji ®s nAtaanpion of hii 
club in the capital 

As 1 asked him to tell 
me of the prises and dis- wei^l }$f||at 22 yeM» «gp 
tinctions sai^lehed.- as m^t^m^'^-^ '^^i$tm--Wmei^ 
in diffet^t match«. he yeaa securing afl the tec f 



said h« hacb'^lMi^ em 
chiamploi^shi|» ct:^. five 
gold, eight ^Ifei? and four 
bronze m«hrt* *ad, 9 lette. 
rs of merit in 83 contests 
he had takm-f&rt) 1p 4^- 

In 76 k$ 
gone to imn^tsu ooni^* 
ies, alia fimJi^ to Sov» 
iet Union and two timet 

to Chk» m$,^w^ \mk 



hnic of the i^ort. He 
is presently managing Za- , 
maroud Niahan weaving 1 
loom in Kabul. 

Arasb cii^kjiiMi aii -Ust' 
15 years ago wi^ 1 1 
capital of Afa. four 
ion and has presently civ 
gani»ed 2,000 yottlb. 



of th^ cluili^ 
have isteod ibist in nunv< 
eroua cm^la latmched 
thif yeaiL ' £ / 




-Awkwapd Afghans 

FOREIGNERS fare badly in Afghanistan. The British, at the 
height of their imperial power, foiled in three wars to sub- 
due; the Afghans. The Soviet Union, while still a superpower, 
inva<fed4n 1979, only to withdraw ten years later after 15,000 dh^^' 
its soldiers had died. Now it is the turn of the United Nations to 
be humbled. Only a month ago its special envoy, Benon Sevan, 
was planning peace conferences in Europe. This week, while 
still urging compromise, an interim government and free elec- 
tioiB, he was little more than the travel agent^is^i!^ iNl^i^r 
exile of President Najibullah, once the strongman of Afghan 
communism (see page 33). As the triumphant mujahideen 
guerrillas wait to enter Kabul, the only issue is whether it will be 
by invitation or bloodshed. Surely, then, the unruly Afghans 
are best avoided. If meddling gains nothing and costs iiwi#, 
\«dTy Botlet ^mrn mn out their own aJBfeirs? 

• • - The pertinent questions, therefore, are 
whether outsiders any longer have an interest in Al^antstan 
and, if so, how they should try to protect it. 

The answer to the first question is that the outside world, 
Micluding the West, does have an interest^fti^isteed partly 
■C^ basic humanity, without which no new world order can ' 
claim respect. In 14 years of civil war, at least Im Afghans have 
been killed; 3m have fled to Pakistan and perhaps 2m to Iran. I 
Ttk tim "Si^ have stayed behind suffer all the miseries that 
attend war: hunger, unemploymlait, lH«MdtespiSI«/i|nd . 
mines. Outside powers— America, Russia, Pakistan, ImmmtA^i'. 
Saudi Arabia— nourished the war with arms and money; 
America and Russia stopped only at the end of last year. They 
cannot escape the blame for its damage, some of which comes 
in the shape of a grim increase in the region's lieroin 'trad6, nor 



the moral obligation now to help repair it. • --as i- 

The second reason why foreigners should refuse to turn 
their backs is self-interest. Afghanistan is a patchwork of differ- 
ent ethnic groups, languages and religious practices. If that 
■ patchwork were to come apart, the disintegration could spread 
beyond Afghanistan. The Pathan and Baluchi tribes would 
. look to their kinsmen in Pakistan; the Hazaras to Iran; the 
. Turkmen, Tajiks and Uzbeks to the new Muslim states of the 
. former Soviet Union. Follow a path of ethnic strife and ulti- 
-^^mately the integrity of Pakistan, Iran and even India might be 
threatened. Alarm i«^jk^totj. But plausible, and worrying 
enough to justify the expenditure of some effort by outsiders to 
try to ensure that it does not happen. 

A similar argument applies to another dismal prospect: 
- that Afghanistan's next regime will impose a harshly funda- 
mentalist form of Islam. # . , 

None of these worries, however,*iifeuld justify any dirett» 
intervention. Since history shows that ill-disciplined Afghan 
tribesmen have a knack of frustrating some of the world's big- 
gest armies, to send soldiers, whatever their flag, to make or 
keep an Afghan peace would be international masochism. Any 
intervention -mm^»^^^mmmmi00mmm-W^ 



nomic^slmre; 



This is where the outsiders have a part to play: let Mr 
Hikmatyar's paymasters, Saudi Arabia and Pakistan, urge him 
towards compromise. If they foil to see the need, let America 
stress the ill effects their client's extremism could have on the 
region. They will listen, if only because the Saudis remember 
Khomeini and the Pakistanis want American aid restored. 
Whatever its history, Afghanistan does not have to be a grave- 
yard for foreign H«^-«iil^inir«iW. 
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Rebels Taking 
Afghanistan 
Piece by Piece 



By MARKFINEMAN 

TIVfES STAFF \^KirtR 

SAROBI, Afghanistan— Talib 
the guerrilla leader found a nnoun- 
tainside Afghan army command 
bunker here Thursday. So he took 
it— tanks, ammo and all — without . 
firinf a single shot. He also got - 
some broken bedspnngs, a few 
mattresses, a sack of rice or two, a 
lot of blankets and a teapot. 

Talib thanked the soldiers, who 
shook his hand as they "surren- 
dered" the bunker and left on long 
journeys for home. Within hours, 
the rebel commander had put aside 
his automatic rifle for pen and 
notebook and was recording each 
item as it was loaded onto his 
... . •■"Iffick. -. 

Just down the road, a group of 
local guerr-illa commanders had 
won a^., far bigger prize— literally, 
I {he pDp^T of Kabul. 
/ l'l4.<was the dam and the three 
\»<l*1%^droelectric power plants that 
provide all the electricity to the 
Afghan capital. 

The commanders formed a 
shura, or Muslim council, and di- 
vided up the complex into a patch- 
work, with each of the more than 
200 commanders from six major 
moujahedeen parties now the proud 
owner of his own small chunk of 
Kabul's only power source. 

Then, they divvied up the rest of 
the spoils: dozens of Soviet-made 
tanks, antiaircraft guns, artillery 
pieces, rocket launchers, ammuni- 
tion, trucks, jeeps and buildings. 

This is how the Afghan rebels, in 
just a few short days, have taken 
almost all of Afghanistan, literally 
piece by piece. 

In reality, the war is over in the 
Afghan countryside. The mouja- 
heikm, or Muslim holy warriors, 
have won. The guerrillas who have 
battled for more than 13 years to 
reclaim their nation from a succes- 
sion of pro- Moscow socialist and 
Communist regimes have already 
taken control of almost every 
square inch of the regime's final 
strongholds in the codhCty, subdi- 
viding it the Afghan way into a 
checkerboard of new, Islamic own- 
ership. « • • ...... 

And the threat of an urban 
guerrilla assault on Kabul, the 
nation's biggest prize, remained. 

But during a two -day tour by a 
Times reporter through newly lib- 
erated sections of Ibe Afghan 
countryside this weeJU jjgjijM clear 
that the moujahedeet^^^ have 
almost total control over" tHe entire 
' nation, down to the last mountain 
pass aind'mile of highway. 



In just the past two days, the 
regime's remaining conscript of- 
ficers and soldiers have begun 
leaving for home, abandoning hun- 
dreds of isolated command posts 
and military bases, which are now 
the property of a dizzying array of 
moujahedeen parties antf iufafr^;^ 
and the former regime troops who 
have chosen to join them. 

At a strategic sluice in the Kabul 
River on Thursday, Abjad Gul and 
Nabi Gul reflecied thIlW'bceSs in 
microcosm. Despite their names, 
the two men are not related. In 
fact, they fought against each oth- 
er for years. But now, both young 
men said, they see themselves as 
brothers. 

Abjad, a 20-year-old, weather- 
beaten private, was a soldier for 
2Vi years, he said. Suddenly, on 
Thursday, there was no one left to 
order him to fight. So he waved 
goodby to his new companion, 
guerrilla commander Nabi. "I'm 
going home now," Abjad said, 
"back to my village. Maybe I will 
farm. Whatever work there is, I 
will do." 

Nabi, who controls this impor- 
tant channel now, says he will 
remain here at least until "a Mus- 
lim king is in Kabul." Then perhaps 
he, too, will go home. 

There was no more dramatic 
example of how the moujahedeen 
are taking over the war -ravaged 
landscape— or of the possible shape 
of an Islamic government in Ka- 
bul—than the Sarobi Dam and 
hydroelectric complex, controlled 
for just two days by a regime -rebel 
coalition until it was firmly taken 
over by the moujahedeen council. 

First, it demonstrated the power 
vacuum left by Najibullah's fall. 

Gen. Gurang, the regional mili- 
tary commander in Sarobi, stayed 
just long enough to supervise the 
turnover of power to the council 
before he and the last of his officers 
left for Kabul. 

The distribution of Kabul's only 
source of electric power also re- 
flected the traditional Afghan rev- 
erence for possessions, particularly 
among the large Pushtun commu- 
nity that predominates in the re- 
gion. In the Pushtun Wali, the code 
of conduct laid down by the Af- 
ghans' nomadic forefathers, there 
is an expression for the most im- 
portant things in life: am^'iBBi, 
zamin— gold, women and land. 

There is also la historic dimension 
to the way the rebels are carvinff 
up pla^ such as SaxoU and the 
ancient road that lea® from there 
to Kabul. 

From ancient times, when Af- 
ghanistan was a cro^i^iKll^ the 

Silk Road trade route, ownership of 
the highway has meant the power 
to levy tolls— an easy source of 
income from traders moving be- 
tween the wealthier empires of 
China and Persia. So ownership of 
even a mile or so of bomb-cratered 
roadway is a matter olpi»tlf# ihd 
prosperity even today, and the 
moujahedeen have already begun 
taadnf pming travelers. 



Here at the captured hydroelec- 
tric complex of Sarobi, where a flip 
of a switch could plunge the capital 
and its 1.5 million people into 
darkness, control is in the hands of 
a largely illiterate rebel force that 
is expert at war but little else. 
limm^^, tl» 'tttt-arfd the 
power plants are functioning nor- 
mally, mostly because the regime's 
technical stitff has remained hard 
at work. _j » 

Ai«o^^w^^i*iii¥e dedicat- 
ed technicians like Mohammed 
Hassan Wardak, who feels far 
more strongly about his dam and 
his power plants than he does 
about who claims to own them. 

Wardak has worked here since 
1960, when he joined Russian ad- 
visers in the seven-year project to 
build the dam complex. And in 
explaining why he has continued to 
work here even after the mouja- 
hedeen took control, the 54 - year - 
old control -room foreman said 
much about how an Islamic -based 
moujahedeen government could 
survive in Kabul. 



'^Thave worked here under Za- 
Xhir, Daoud, Taraki. Amin, 
Karmal, Najib and now the mouja- 
hedeen," Wardak said, naming each 
of the strongmen of Kabul mi 
have disappeared, one by one. 
through coups, assassinations and 
his tenure at the dam. 
whats the difference? Nothing 
Power is power, and the people of 
Kabul need electricity." 

"The moujeheOeen are Afghans, 
and the power plants belong to 
Afghanistan. If they wanted to 
wreck the plants, they could have 
done it with one rocket any time. 
And not once in 13 years did they 
harm this plant. 

"No. we have no plans to move. 
All our families are here. Our 
homes are in Sarobi. And as long as 
this power plant is here and I'm 
alive, I'll keep working here." 

APRIL 24, 1992 



Radical Afghans 
Rally Against 
Kabul Militia 
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: JALALABAD. AFGHANISTAN : 



By Colin BtammUmgh 

SUPPORT for radical 
Pushtun commander (lul- 
huddin Hekii\atyar is 
growing in eastern AfglianisUm, 
as ynujahi(U>en rebel command- 
ers controlling the country's third 
city, ./alalabad, pledged their .sup- 
port for him. They arc willing to 
.ii>in Mr. Hekmatyar in his drive 
against the militia who remain in 
the capiUil, Kabul, th(\v s.'iy. 

"If the militia don't get out of 
the city, we will go to Kabul to 
fight agaiast them," says rebel 
commander Mohammad Sidiq, 
whose troops are part of a 
1 5.000-slrong miyahideen force 
in .Jalalabad, 57 miles e<ast of 
Kabul. Mnjahideen forces now 
control the interim government in 
Kabul, but militia forces thai once 
prot(>cted the Soviet-backed g<)\- 
ernment of President N;\jibullah 
remain arrned and ha\e reached 
an accommodation with th^ rul- 
ing miyahideen coalition. 

In this area, Afghanistan's 
fractured rebel groups arc imiting 
in their hatred of the militia. Thi.s 
Ls strengthening the hand of^^- 
matyar's If P2b-i-!stami, or Is^fTO 
Party, which has violently op- 
posed any compromise with the 
militia forces. 

"These are beasLs, these peo- 
ple," says a Hekmatyar spokes- 
man in Peshawar, referrira^ to the 
militia. "^^mam^M^ &i^^^^ ' 
hold any power in Ihif new gov- 
ernment. 

Hekmatyar controls the east- 
ern approaches to Kabul, includ- 
ing the dam at Sirobi aboni M) 
miles east of Kabul which sup- 



plies the capital with electricity 
and water, his spokesman says. 
Mnjaliideon lorces at Sirobi un- 
derlined their potential control 
over Kabul on May I by capturing 
an emergency supply of wheat 
from Pakistan and holding it for 
two days, the spokesman adds. 

Hezb-i-lslami"s innuence also 
is jirowiTig in the Afghan refugee 
camps over the border in neigh- 
l)oring PakLstan. The party has 
circulated stories of the militia's 
at rocities among the .3 million Af- 
ghans in Pakistan. As a result 
many refugees are thinking more 
of revenge than the much-<|fl<|^ , 
brated peace. 9 • 

Afghan groups appeared uni- 
fied May 4 when a massive con- 
voy of about 200 trucks and jeeps 
filled with heavily armed miya- 
hidecn from Peshawar made it 
through to Kabul. * # i. 

The convoy's reception sug- 
gested that there is little enmity 
between miQahideen groups in 
the countryside, even as Hek- 
matyar forces continued shelling 
militia positions in Kabul. Virtu- 
ally every vehicle in the convoy 
Hew the flags of Persian-speaking 
parties, yet they were warmly 
greeted along the Jalalabad 
highway by supporters of Pushto- 
speaking Hekmatyar »• • » 

However, the enthusiasm of 
the returning Afghans contrasted 
with the state of the country. The 
pitted road was littered wiUt aban- 
doned tanks, empty shell cases, 
and burned-out field guns. 

In Jalalabad itself many build- 
ings are still covered with bullet 
holes. Window frames hang bro- 
ken and emp^, aentor achoots are 
closed, and nuuahideen troops 
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Healing a Broken Land 



^ Wres^rSf AH Winners 

iHamro Parlawan, or Hamro the 
V^restler, clenched a visitor's hand the 
wiay a trash compactw alwses an old 
beer can. A turban was wound loosely 
atound his head, his broad, flat face 
skewing traces of the blood of the Mon- 
ebls who once coursed through the 
plains of northern Afghanistan Mr. 
rtirlawan calls home. 
T" We are all wrestlers," he said, wav- 
iiig loi^lrir^SNi'^liimp of men cradling 
n achine guns and assault rifles. "We 
a -e under the command of General 
Eoestam," a powerful militia leader 
fiom Mazar-i-Sharif in the north. "I 
h ive about 40 or 50 men from Mazar 
uider me. They're all wrestlers from 
d fferent wrestling clubs. 

ji:jn the northern areas aS a whole, it 
is common among people to wrestle." 

Mr. Parlawan said he had never 
wrestted • his commander, General 
Doestam. "He wrestles, but he is not so 
skillful. Now we don't have much tiine 
to wrestle. We just prepare;^ pp»t." 

NYT 5/5 



biggest problem now is nation- 
al union," the United Nations envoy, 
Benon Sevan, told a room packed with 
northem"* cow»i^tet«. "Itel* ts the 
reason I stress that unless you first 
start thinking as Afghans and less 
ats^ut ydur backgrounds, things 
will ait.«^lf»Jt«t1^y will get worse. 

"If there is a march toward Kabul, 
you are going to have lightning," Mr. 
Sevan said, pounding the table to make 
his points and his voice rising. **! tWflik 
that we have to avoid this by putting u 
lightening rods. I think you should fir: 
talk to each other. Talk first, establis 
I a government, then you walk in as 
ifree citizen of Afghanistan. Otherwis 
ivou go back to the mountains. 




Asked what (pllHi^ W&m Washing- 
ton's preferences in the present situa- 
tion. Miss Tutwiler said the United 
States wanted "self-determination for 
the people of Afghanistan." 

"We want a broad-based govern- 
ment at peace with its neighbors," she 
said. "We want the safe return of over 
five million refugees." 

Those statements of principle aside, 
an American Afghanistan policy ex- 
pert who insisted on not being identi- 
fied said that "most people in the U.S. 
Government have long since come to 
the conclusion that our objectives for 
Afghanistan are pretty limited, and for 
that matter, so is our ability to influ- 
ence the outcome." 

"What we basically want," the offi- 
cial said, "is an Afghanistan that does 
not destabilize its neighbors, like Paki- 
stan and the Central Asian republics, 
where we really do have important 
interests. We don't want a boiling Af- 
ghanistan exporting radicalism to the 
Central Asian republi<^ i^te are 
just coming of age." 

That requires a modicum of internal 
stability in Kabul, the official said. Ex- 
actly how Afghanistan is ruled, or 
which tribal chiefs dominate, does not 
seem to concern American officials 
any longer, provided that there is a 
l^^ally functioning central govem- 
tn a reasonably broad base of 
support. With that, the theory goes, 
refugees in PakistMi will feel ^pWNrt- 
able going home. 

American officials say they expect 
that whatever remnants of Mr. Naji- 
buUah's Government still exists will 
Itow crumble; major guerrilla com- 
manders will jockey to take over min- 
istries and major army commanders 
will throw their support behind one or 
another of the Muslim rebel chiefs. The 
question, say ^ lificlals, is whether 
the pamr vaottim will be filled by an 




Ri^N^tsef RciglMB Groups 

"We have problems on the religious 
side," said Sayeed Ali Aqa, who had 
been a veterinary student at Kabul 
University. "When they prepare the 
laws of the country, the rights and the 
Sunni and Shiite should be the same. In 
the past, the Sunni religion was official. 
Our religion was unofficial." 

Sayeed Ahmed Shah, an old man 
with a maroon scarf wrapped around 
his head, v«nfed^s frustrations. "His- 
torically in this country, the soldiers 
have always been Shiite, the workers 
have always been Shiite, but the high 
ranks were always given to the Sunni, 
especially the Pathans." 

Mr. Aqa burst in. "We never wanted 
any nationality to be in a higher posi- 
tion, even the Pathans," he said. "The 
ffl rights should be decided among the 
people." 

j The complaints of the people at the 
jHazara mosque are the crux of Presi- 
Ideni Mojadedi's problem. One of the 
"powerful guerrilla groups that sprang 
^rom the Hazara, the Harakat-i-lslami 




•ordefiy United Nations power-sharing 
^'plan and interim government or by a 
raucous struggle among rival war- 
lords. 

American officials say that if they 
had to bet on which guerrilla leader 
will emerge at the top, they would 
choose Ahmad Shah Masood . Still, they 
say that they expect that all seven of 
the factions that have been based in the 
Pakistani border town of Peshawar, as 
well as representatives of King Mo- 
hammad Zahir Shah , who was deposed 
in 1973, will make a bid. ^ 

"Afghanistan has rarely had a 

strong central government, and it is 
not likely to have one now," the official 
said, •• * * ' ■ - 

In part, that is because unlike Iran, 
which is dominated by the Shiite 
branch of Islam, Afghanistan is made 
;up largely of Sunni Muslims. In part, it 
' is also because the fierce traditiMi of 
independence among the different Af- 
ghan tribal and geographical facti(ms 
means "no one there likes to be txM 
how to pray," tlw official stl4 
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or Islamic Movement, controls a vast 
swath of southern and western Kabul' 
and without their cooperation, peace 
cannot come to this city. | 

It is no different elsewhere in Ai- 
ghanistan! And there is little time left 
to delay. The country has been devas- 
tated by 14 years of war. Farmers have 
forgotten how to farm and students 
how to study. Road workers have ne- 
glected their tasks and what few fac- 
tories exist in the country stand idle. 
More children die in infancy here than 
anywhere else in the world, and most of 
the population is illiterate. 

The one group that clearly cannot 
solve Afghanistan's problems is the 
tens of thousands of young men who 
spent more than a decade in the moun- 
tains fighting the Soviets and the re- 
gime of President NajibuUah, young 
men at ease with a gun but not a plow. 
There does not even seem to be anyone 
who^an bring water and electricity to 
the capital^small first step. 

A woman who gave her 
name as Farida said that her hus- 
band had been killed and that she had 
been imprisoned and tortured by the 
Communists. But she was skeptical, 
nonetheless, of the forces that that 
defeated them — the new Islamic 
Government. 

"I hated the regime," she said. "I 
cannot forgive them. But I worry 
about the women. If this is a funda- 
mentalist Government, then the Af- 
ghan people will go to the first 
century." 
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^^^^ ~ ^ ^ Turkmenistan signed 

a protocol t#' Establish diplomatic ties. 

2/2^ ~ M ■ Abdul Rahim Majid, son of Ab- 
dul MajitI Eafeuli, dief" yesterday in Kabul 
of natural causes. His body was flown 
to lerat for burial. 

3/1 ^ AFGHANews (Jamiat) - A joint com- 
mission of the mujabidefen &^itli«i?lasslans 
met for the 1st time oa;72/13 in Islama- 
bad. The Russian d@leg#te told tb« ;au- 
jahideen that when a transitional Islamic 
gov't was established in Kabul, Russia 
would recognize it. However, there was a 
disagreement over prisoner exchanges & 
ttisl 2 sides could not agr@e a joint 
con©uni^e. 

The jaujahlM«en, Iwmx k Tajikistan have 
formed an association for cooperation in 
cultural fields, including the revival 
of the Arabic script in newly liberated 
areas . ' 

3/9 - KT - Afghans studying in the Rus- 
sian Federation, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan 
& Kazakhstan can continue their studies 
"without currency payment as per the 
prot<MEoi-s !p«at2tied previously." 

3/14 - The Economist on Najibullah: 



of peace," & ordered a 15,000-man 
Pashtun force to move north. 



The conflict heated up in Jamunir 
when Naptmllah attempted to tw 
place several generals from ethnic 
minorities with Pashtun generals. 
Ethnic minority leaders, interpret- 
ing the move as a Pashtun squeeae 
against them, scurried to form a 
new Mmx against the Pashtuns 
that wouM link powerful inujahed- 
din commander Ahmed Shah Ma- 
90Ud. a Tajik who controls a large 
swath of northern Afghanistan, with 
Tajik, Uzbek and Ismaili generals 
who work for the Kabul govern- 
ment. 

The ethnic minority commanders 
included Gen. Abdul Dostam, leader 
of a large government force in 
northern Jauzjan province; Gen. 
Momin, who holds a strategically 
mteted jgof^mimnt ^utison at 
Hairitan, the gateway between Af- 
ghanistan and the former Soviet 
V^tm »ai Syed Mansoor. leader of 
the etiu^ 
nf»th. 



So far. «» ilMts tmut been fired 
in anger, leadiag aeiM to speculate 
that the maneuvers are designed to 
capttffe lami and assert authority in 
advance of the U.N. talks. Even 
those most fearful of widening civil 
war say the conflict could be de- 
fused if the U.N. talks make rapid 
progress. 

Yet tensions are rising. "Right 
now, they're on red alert," said Zia 
Hassry, a U.S.-based Afghan ws&f- 
ist, referring to the ethnic minority 
commanders in the north. "They're 
taking up defensive positions.* 

"Everybody is ready to consider 
Afghanistaa » stitt a country, but 
nobody is ready to go back to the 
old system of Pashtun dominatjon." 
said a senior dipfMMt with close 
contacts in the north. If the ethnk: 
minorities in the north feel deprM 
of equal rights as the U.N. talks 
proceed, this diptomat said, "they 
are ready to split." 



3/17 - KT - 
carried ' 



• - • Benon Sevan, a United Na- 
tions offiiltafwho is trying to coax together 
Afghanistan's warring factions, believes 
that Mr Najibullah will simply vanish; per 
haps get on an aircraft and be heard of no 
moit,lftfeait in Afghanistan. But Mr Sevan 
is one of those indefatigable people, pecu- 
liar to the UN, who are confident that any 
problem will yield to tireless optimism. 

• » ,The extremists, Mr Najibullah says, are 
the Islamic fundamentalists. He regards 
himself as a good Muslim, but not an ot- 
tremist. In Kabul and other cities controlled 
by the government, western ways and 
modes of dress are tolerated. Mr Najibullah 
says ^at, if Afghanistan falls into thehan^ 
of the fundamentalists, it will become a cen- 
tre of terrorism directed at non-Islamic 
countries. In the ex-Sovlet Union, he says, 
are 30,000 nuclear warheads "on the loose". 
If the fundamentalists get hold of the bomb, 
the West will have to fight the crusades ail 
over again, "with nuclear weapon!". 



Ifettii MohM Nabi Azimi 
's good wishes to d. 
gathering Ito ^tmS'i-^&mtit % "shed 
li^ht on the plots hatched by the 

armed oppositions against the 



Then there are drugs: Atghanistan has 
replaced Myanmar as the leading produce!^' 

ill^l opium, almost all of which is 
grown in guerrilla-held areas. If the funda- ' 
mentalists came to power, the supply would 
be "multiplied". '-"-^ 

Mr Najibullah thus hopes that America 
and other countries that once supported the 
mujahideen are content to see him stay. He 
is also confident of support firom the Cen- 
tral Asian republics that were once part of 
the Soviet Union. Communist bureaucrats 
are still in plaos m much of Qiesi»al A^ 
and do not want a change of government in 
Kabul. Fuel prices dropped 30% this winter 
as supplies from the northern neighbours 
r^lHsd Kabul. 

With the mujahideen factions quarrel- 
ling among themselves and, if Mr Najibul- 
lah is to be believed, outsiders content with 
his rule, what does he have to vw>ny about? 
Probably quite a lot. The most dangerous 
threats come from within the gates. • , 
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3/19 - KT - The Kabul office of 
the Ant^-War Mo¥eisent of Af ghani- 
-^tan opened yesterday. " 

- WSJ - Guerrillas claimed to 
have captured the RA's largest 
military base. 

- NYT - Najib said he would 
resign as soon as an interim 
gov't was formed. He would take 
no further part in the political 
life of Afghanistan. (See p 14 .) 

3/28- LAT - Najib offered to 

im9 iMl*it«4' ©f U%- Ambassador 
Adolph Dubs. 



3/15 - LAT - 
his storm troopers, who 

provinces are in revolt 
(see p. 11 ). Steve Coll writes in the 
WP that several generals are involved. 
Najib called it "posturing for the spoils 



Rashid Dostam & 
control the northern 
against the regime , 




4/3 - LAT - Najib & eight of the ten 
mujahideen party leaders, includiag 
Hizbe -Islffla|iv^agreed to tr^sfer power 
to an inter^ gov't to be selected 
later this month by a 500-member Af- 
ghan council (see 4/4) . UN negotiator 
Benon Sevan said that events were 
moving faster than expected & that, 
with help, the Af ghai4^-®»i#lie«'COiil# 
be resolved now - "This month, not • 
nex|,". The WP said Sevan's haste was 
because he f eit-. "No ©ne is in control 
of events. 





4/4 - NYT - 

Under his accelerated timetable, Mr. 
Sevan is now calling for a single confer- 
ence of as many as 500 Afghan repre- 
sentatives in Geneva or Vienna by the 
end of the month. In the meantime, a 
small group of 12 to 15 Afghans regard- 
ed as "neutral" is to travel to Kabul 
and establish itself as an interim gov- 
ernment. Mr. Sevan is hoping that the 
group will be in Kabul within two 
wfeks, Uii^M«ai»i 



' Ahmed Rashld, a Pakistaai journai^ 
ist who has covered the war from the 
beginning, said the problems confront- 
ing the United Nations peace effort 
were formidable. 

"Things are moving very fast now," 
Mr. Rashid said "But anything can 
happen in Kabul at any moment. Then 
are massive food shortages. There's a 
danger of food riots. Mazar-l-9uu1f ia 
the north is controlled by rebel militias 
now. The militias are a third force now^ 
and nobody knows which way tlM^ wtii 
go. And today, five rockets ' 
Ksilili li*s nam or tmm i . *' 



4/10 - UN Press Release 
Sec ' y Gen ' 1 ' iotitrds *• 
Gh#li said, "We have 
reached an agreement 
on principle to have a 
pre-transition council 
of 15 members in Kabul, 
Afghanistan, which will 
take piw«t :n©w.** ' Ite 
added that an int'l 
cmni^t&um- w©t fee ' ■ 
convened in tfce^-ftgxt 
few weeks. 
- The NYT reported that 



the conference has been 
post-poned to late May 
or early June to give 
more - tiffle.''f or i'tiMteg i 
the temporary miillsf -r0®iso#4J;*-- • 

4/11 - WP - Under the UN plan the pre- 
transition council wcfeld hold power for 45 
days, with support from army units & 
police in Kabul, before yielding to an 
interim gov't selected by a broad assembly 
of Afghans. ^cording to BoutTos-Ghali, Na- 
jibjillah's government and most reb- 
el ^actitons have agreed th^ sw«3a« 
th# ^re-transition council takes (rf- 
fK:i«t Kabul, "there will be cessa- 
tioo^iol^ hostilities, a declaration of 
c ge§tferM amnesty to all concerned, ■ 
[aijd} guarantees of safe^«if^ 
cujitf to all Afghans." 

4/11 - LAT - Sources c1qs« to i?faji|5 
said he would probably "leave the 
country soon after his resignation^ ■ 
probajDly at the end of April." 



4/5 - LAT - For the 1st time in 13 years, 
Pakistani plants;' tiftrrying emer^acy food 
supplies, laptibesd in Kabul^*" The UN as- 
sured Pakipfii^i ^mMj£tkimmi4- distribute 
the food to the fom^:,md th^ amy or 
the Gov't. 

4/6 - UN Press Release - The Sefc^y Gen'l 
appealed to the int'l coiranunity for im- 
mediate food assistance for Im people 
in & around Kabul, as well as funds for 
its transport. 

4/9 - NYT - Barbara Crossette writes that 
a 2nd autonomous administration has been 
established in northern Afghanistan during 
the past week, giving the guerrillas firm 
control over 9 provinces. 
- The US will send emergency food aid 
for UN distribution 'tis Kabul. 
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4/11 - NYT - Rabbani 
opposed the UN plan 
& put forward 4 con- 
ditions' fot^ ft^' ac- - 
ceptance: 

Ae said in a statement that ttie^ 
guerrillas must approve the council 
members, the interim setup must ha^e 
a role limited to maintaining law and 
order, its term must be limited to two 
months and the Afghan secret policf 
must be disbanded. 
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Has fallen to 
rebels, but it 
Is unclear 
which group 
Is in control. 



KYRGYZ. 




C-uerrillas captured Charikar; 

however, Watan 
Party members 
said the town was 
being run under a 
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conmianders . 
- WP - The US urged 
the guerrillas to 
halt their advance 
on Kabul & seek a 
poiMfeal - solution. 

4/16 - Guerrillas 
urged RA troops to 
accept a general 
amnesty & surrender. 

- NYT - Masoud is moving down the Siilang 
Highway toward Bagram; Hekmatyar is moving 
toward Kabul & claimed control of Bagraia. 
The LAT said Bagram was under Masoud 's 
control. Benon Sevan said the capture of 
Bagram was "no setback to our efforts." 

- There ^rerimars that Ha jib had fled 
to Delhi, bufe only his wife & 3 daugMefs 
are there (see p. 1^ ) • 



, 4j^f ■ -•■ig^ WfT '-"'fe^"'^^flfe resigned ye«ter4ay but 
was stopped at the a.±ipmtt ^iKlfe tried to 
dea'WBE'tW BMOuntry. Foreign Ml^riister Abdul 




Wakil announced Najib's attempted departure 
& denounced him as a hated dictator, an 
obstacle to peace. Wakil said power had 
been transferred to 4 vice presidents & 
the executive committee of the Watan Party. 
The generals, although Party members, are 
caree'i^ off 'S^lius- seen as -ias^i^-itited 
hf deep invelvemetit With the Soviet occu- 
pation. The WP identified 2 of them: 
Gen. Moh'd Nabi Azimi (see 3/17), commander 
of the Kabul garrison, & Abdul Motion, a 
commander from the north. 

4/18 - WP - Abdul Wakil went to Charik&r 
to meet Masoud (see p. 15 ). , 

- Newark Star Ledger - 

Russian President Boris N. Ye^i ocdned aft moy to 
lea^ for Kabul to try to free an fsSSm^ 50^ 75 prison- 
ers of war still held by Moslem rebels from the nine-year 
Soviet occupation. But the envoy said his departure, sched- 
tiled for toaay, had been pushed back to tomorrow because 
of fighting around the Kabul airport 

- NYT - The RA Ambassador to India fled the 
Eid3.^fiy.. after he wag threatened by a rival 
group {Bm p.' M X* 



liA Signal --<J-^teil. 'fc»i±<t bSWttounced 
that 61# f^ieij^l pEisoaecs ste®t (Released 
in Kabul. ^^^l*-* . ' ^ 

- LAT - One of the last major strongholds 
in Herat was over run by an alliance of 
guerrillas & militiamen. In Kabul, "markets 
were suddenly shuttered, families fled 
for'^oii^, the dollar stopped trading at 
Kabul's resiliefit motisf ''siy*|ici|r:&^al#$ii^^^^ 

650 Eiaaining foreigners began preparing 
for the worst," 

- NYT - Hekmatyar left Pakistan for Af- 
ghanistan after naming a 38-man revolu- 
tionary council to take control of Kabul. 
He said the council included commanders 
from 6 of the 7 miain parties in Pakistan; 
the list did not include Masoud. 

- Kabul Radio an- 
nounced that the 
city curfew had been 



an 



(Hie AiMciirted Press reported 
that Mr. Masood had sent a message 
to rebel leaders in Pakistan urging 
them to forrti an imerim government 
because "the situation is getting out 
of control." The A.P. also said he had 
ordered his forces to surround Kabul 
to BfMlMl a^tnm^^ fHerritlaa.^ 



moved forward 
hour to 9 p.m. The 
Tehran Times called 

Ixati-' le ""^I^WiaxL cm 9 1'^Mt. 

Benon Sevan is still trylagnt© S«|fib 
saf out of the country. 

in*-A*. repertrt Hftt Wftr.^ajibul- 
lah's Ahmacbai tribe had threatened 
to storm the capital and resoie the 
ousted President The report said a 
council of trttMd eldm iifti nat in 



-0 



Peshawar, a town in f»aklstatt fueXf 
the Afghanistan border, to plan the 
rescue. The tribesman said that \i 
Mr. Najibullah was put on trial they 
would march on the capital.] 

In Rome, Mohammad Zahir Shah, 
Jie former King of Afghanistan, ap- 
pealed for national unity and apeMeful 
wlution tD the crisis in his huiMiiuid. 




4/20 - LAT - Masoud said guerrillas would 
not take Kabul by force. RA & ^guerrilla 
commanders have gotten togetheli^^rf Kan- 
dahar, Gardez & other •arets (see p. 21) . 
K^ul Radio 5 filler VP Abdul Rahim 
Eat±i'mm'^4xi OQmtmh of the Gov't^,] 

- WP - In Peshawar, exile leaders agreed 
to form an interim council to negotiate 
with the remnants of the Kabul Gov't. 
Hekmatyar held out for complete surrender. 

- NYT - Massoud said he would accept 
whate^6i??iatfesim gov*t the it^dfxs in 
Peshawar agreed upon. , 

4/21 - Benon Sevan a^kei rival groups 'to 
hold their fire & stay in their present 
positions outside Kabul. Hekmatyar gave 
the Gov't until 4/26 to capitulate or 
face attack. Both diplomats & RA offi- 
cials felt that RA troops & Masoud' s 
guerrillas could repulse any attacks by 
Hekmatyar, & RA officials seemed willing 
to hand the Gov't to mujahideen. 
* CSM - Peaceful takeovers took place' in 
Kandahar & Jalalabad. 

4/22 - LAT - Acting Pres. Abdul Rahim 

wers of state" to a %m*M^j0SrM^^ii±deen, 
BdlPSver* he stressed that the new Gov't 
must be a unified representation of all 
the factions. X-^^eeting reporters in Uiej"}te- 

iVlroom of Najibullah's dW of- 
fice at the ruling party's headquar- 
ters. Hatif said the affairs of state 
are being run by committee. But it 
was clear that the government was 
hardly functioning. T^e president 
had to apol<^ze that he could not 
ev«i oRer Ms vttt«« tea. 




4/22 - NYT - Gen. Doestam insisted that Benon 
Sevan come to Mazar-i-Sharif in order to insure 
that the views of his northern forces would 
be represented in any new Qm*t in Kabul. 

- Newsday - Outside Kabul, Hekmatyar 's troops 
battled for over 6 hours before being driven 
back by RA forces. In Pakistan, mujahideen 
failed to agree on a leader for a new 20-mem- 
ber governing council, although Moh'd Nabi 
Mohammedi had been proposed. 

4/23 - Newsday - Guerrillas advanced to the 
edge of Kabul to join forces with the RA army 
to repel attacks by Hekmatyar. Unarmed mu- 
jahideen were allowed to enter Kabul. Shops 
were open & markets crowded. 

- LAT -the US & Russia are trying to get some 
of their weapons back from the Afghans. 

- Benon Sevan met Masoud in Cha:|4kar (see p. 18 ) 

4/24 - LAT - .Hekmatyar announced lie would ac- 
cept an int-er:^ '<^l^cil, compo sed of commanders 
who have feeen b a around Kabul^. to rule until 
elections within a year. This stipulation 
would eliminate both Hekmatyar & Masoud 
from membership. However, according to 
Benon Sevan, "What they agree to in the 
ffi©rning, they reject in the evening as if 
it were stf»t<l 3i.n invisible ink." 
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;4/25 - Newsday - In Peshal^SijBiajahideeil 
agreed to form a 50-member council which 
will leave for Kabul tomorrow. Mojadidi 
will head the council for 2 months. Hek- 
matyar called the council unnecessary but 
supported the establishment of a supreme 
leadership council of iiiiich he, or a rep- 
resentative, would be prime minister. 
Masoud could.,.fyersee the Defense Dept., 



4/25 - NYT - Thousands of guerrillas 
swarmed into Kabul. The price of 
chadors tripled. (See p. 24.) 
~ On the new ruling council; 



The six parties, made up of less 
militant groups and Jamiat-i-Islami, 
led by Ahmed Shah Masood, an impor- 
tant commander, came to an agree- 
ment Thursday afternoon without hav- 
ing consulted Mr. Hekmatyar's party 
or Shiite guerrilla groups supported by 
Iran, said Nawab Saloeni, a spokesman 
for Mr. Hekmatyar's Party. 

Members of Jamiat-i-lslami said Mr. 
Hekmatyar and Mr. Masood spoke for 
two hours by radio on Thursday and 
agreed to "bury their differences." 

The interim government would con- 
sist of a 50-member commission made 
up of five members from each of the 10 
parties, headed by Professor Mojadidi, 
leader of the Afghan National Libera- 
tion Front and the president of the 
former Afghan interim government 
created in Peshawar in 1989. The com- 
mission, would move to Kabul within 
days and woiM rmmx^ Im pitkmior two 
months. 

At the same time, a council of rebel 
leaders and commanders would be cre- 
ated and Prof. Burhanuddin Rabbani, 
leader of Jamiat-i-Islami, would be 
j naiiiei4pj«siite»t 



After two months, Professor Rab- 
bani would take over as president of 
the interim government, which would 
include Mr. Hekmatyar as Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Masood as Defense Minister, 
Mr. Sayaf as Interior Minister, and 
Sayed Ahmed Gailani, the leader of the 
National Islamic Front of Afghanistan, 
as Foreign Minister, among others. 
This government would remain in 
place for four months before a loya 
jirga or grand assembly would lay the 
groundwork for elections. 

If this plan is successful, a transition- 
al government wmikEt take over in Af- 
ghanistan withm one or two years, 
guerrillas said ''-^ ' 

Mr. Hekmatyar, contacted Thursday 
afternoon, said he would accept the 
position of Prime Minister Iftfily If he 
could name his own Cabinet. 

"They should not expect us to be 
treated like garbage,*' said Mr. Sa- 
leem, a spokesman for Mr. Hekmatyar. 
"Any prime minister would not accept 
the ignominy of having his ministers 
appointed for him. Again, it is a dead- 
lock. The deadline still stands. The peo- 
ple of Afghanistan will never accept 
this government. It is a government 
made by shameless people." 




s'^/^YT - Mo|adidi enters Kabial: 

"I'gm ^gpiy j i — s ed that once agaui 
in the ctty'df Kabul, I and my brotters 
have arrived and have received power 
fitwin the Kabul regime and removed 
the Kabul regime regime from power 
and established an Islamic .Govern- ' 
ment," he said. "It is a source of great * ' 
happiness that once again we are see- ' 
ing our beloved country and rejoining 
our motherland." 

"On the one hand, we are extremely 
glad to be back in our country to estab- 
lish the Islamic Republic of Afghani- 
stan. But on the other hand, to witness 
the destruction of the country, the dis- 
abled and the wounded, we share the 
sorrow of our brothers and sisters." 

Mr. Mojadedi pleaded with Mr. Hek- 
matyar and his guerrillas to end their 
military resistance and return to the 
rfold of Islamic brotherhood. 

"This would have been a very happy 
day for us to see the transfer of powef, 
but unfortunately there has been some 
bloodshed," the new President said. 
"We w(%ild have hoped some of our 
brothers did not resort to violence." 

"Those who have resorted to sucH 
violence should lay their arms down 
and go back to where they have come," 
said. Mr. Mojadedi, who wore a ^ray 
pinstriped cassock and a white turban 
wound around a gold lame skullcap^ 
"Mr. Hekmatyar was our brother. We 
were not expecting such an action. It if , ^ 
not allowed to him according to reU- 

8 ion, according to Afgsui irav^tttsu, ti. 
o this." » • , 
Ib an ivory white Mercedes, the wMHn 
bearded President pulled up at a larsi 
house that had once belonged to tii 
Committee for Solidarity and Frieadk- 
sli^ under the old Communist Govern- 
ment. Around his car, himdreds of bat* 
tie-dressed fighters struggled to con- 
trol rapidly mushrooming crowds of 
Kabul residents screaming "AllalH 
Akbar! " — "God is Great! " 

asked all- 



- WP 



- Mojadidi 
gov't workers to return 
to their jobs & join in 
rebuilding Afghanistan. 



Cont 
next 



on 
page . % » 



4/27 - News day - On the 14th anniversary of 
the kptt% .Involution, Sibghatullah iiojadidi 
prepared! to leave Peshawar with the 50-mein~ 
ber council to take over the Gov't in Kabul. 

- NYT - Fighting between Hekmaty^^ -Hasoud 
began in earnest. Radio Kabul announced 
the formation of the Council for the Secu- 
rity of Kabul & named Masooid as Defense 
Minister & chairman of the 6-member group. 

- LAX - Masoud's forces are in the Presi- 
denial, Palace; a^ty#r's troops are in* 
the Interior Mfeistr^ tsiere, reportedly, 
those who favored the Hekmatyar-Tanai coup 
attempt (March 1990) have been confmiserating. 




Most Kabul shops 
remain closed but 
many people are 
retummg to the 
streets alter days 
ol fighting. 



Kabul 

international 
Airport 
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Forces loyal to Hekmatyar 
continue to fight coalition 
of other rebels. 



interior 
=^ Ministry' 
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Several members of the old govern- 
ment escorted the President into the 
house, including the Foreign Minister, 

Abdul Wakil, and the commanding gen- 
eral of the Kabul garrison, Nabi Azimi. 
Mr. Mojadedi walked briskly into the 
house followed by a black-bearded mil- 
itary aide, his uniform lathered in gold 
braid and campaign ribbons. Outside 
the gates, guerrillas shattered the si- 
lence firing thousands of rounds into 
the sky from their assault rifles. 

In his first interview moments after 
arriving in Kabul, Mr. Mojadedi said 
.he was relieved to be home after 19 
lyears in exile. "Imagine how it feels to 
be back with my brothers," he said. 

"One of the main thmgs we can do is 
try to bring peace in Kabul and Af- 
ghanistan so that the people no longer 
have w^r." he added. 



4/30- - NYT - Mojadedi decreed a general ' • '"4*'' 
aime^ty.^3^»»fc#f4ay-%^^i^e»yoi|ii but Najib.* 
Pakistani Prime Minister Shafiif, alorig 
with the chiefs of the army & intelli- 
gence service, paid a quick visit to Kabul 
to congratulate Mojadedi. Iran's Rafsan- 
jani is expected to show up soon. The 
LAT reported that Sharif was accompanied 
by a high-powered delegation from Saudi 
Arabia. Ahiiiad^'#iii^ ♦li^iially arrived 

in Kabul with 10,000 troops to he3^^ep 
order. * See 5/7. 

5/1 - WP - The Mojtdill-fSw^i held its 
firs^ agreed to organize a central 

command. Masoud attended session but 

left before it ended. The council failed 
to agree about what to do about Hekmatyar. 
Saudi Arabia, India & Iran have recognized 
the new gov't. The LAT reported that 
only 22 of the 51 council members attended 
the slstt meeting. The gov't is trying to 
i^estore phone, power & water service which 
was destroyed in the recent fighting. 
- NYT - Masood became Minister of Defense; 
Former RA Gen. Nurul Haq Ullumi, who fell 
out of favor with Najib, said that an 
all-out offensive against Hekmatyar was 
under,, cons ider a t ion . Tlf^ijt ittcreas ing 
reports df looting. Gen. Doesta«a*si troops 
are being blamed. This is 
m part oecause the general, before tm 
defected, fought ferociously and suc- 
cessfully to defend Mr. Najibullah's 
Government, and in part because hia^ 
Uzbek troops are regarded by mllUf''"' 
southerners as uncivilized . . 

5/2 - WP - On the other hand: 

'This government was created io 
P^w» and neglected the northern poj^ 
ulations," said Mohammed Sharif, an offic^ 
of the organizationrefiresenting AlgNni- 
Stan's Muslim Ism^iif^. 

A top Wahdat official, All Jan Zahidi, said 
Wednesday that the Hazara community de- 




manded 19 of the 51 councU seats— a far 
greater share of power than the 10 percent 
or sd that Pashtun leaders have offered i^^ 
the past. A leading Tajik official from th# 
northern province of Balkh said today that 
Pashtuns form only 15 percent of Afghan^ 
istan s populatwn; Pashtuns generally rbi«m 
50 to 60 percent. • • * 



Most of 



western Kabul appears to be in the hands of 
the Wahdat (Unity) Party of western A? 
^fi^M%<«ft^mirt^(jonmiumty 



- NYT - Moja- 
dedi preached 

yesterday in several Kabul mosques & called 
for an end to the fighting. "Now we've 
^S^ved there is one superpower in the 
world & that ±b mib» War i*aif inished. 
Every Muslim - Shiite, Sunni or Wahabi - 
now has the same rights." 

- 170 trucks of food from Pakistan are 
stalled outside Kabul because the road is 
controlled by H%matyar. He says he is 
•trying to rid the city of looters. 

5/3 - Newsday - Abdul Haq expressed doubts 
that the Mojadedi Gov't would succeed. He 
said, "Our problem is we don't know how to 
nego^Jte, to compromise. We only know how 
I t&rf^ltm a KalashaiAev, Now 1« i4@t thi# time 
ia^-nmSo u&e guns anymore." 




The Muslim 



5/3 
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51 h ^ Ifgt' -'-Hekmatyar said he would 
a|;tack Kabul if militias from north- 
ern Afghanistan are not withdrawn 
immediately. He also demanded that 
elections for a head of state be 
held within 6 months & for parlia- 
mmt within a yeaiTi, ; He wants secu* ' 
rity for Kabul to'hi pr^?*ifet by a, 
joint force from all factions & ! 
he demands that Najibullah be pro- 
secuted. He said he accepted Moja- 
dedi, but not as a head of state. 
He did lift his blockade, allowing 
food supplies from fakistan Tnto 
Kabul. 

5/5 - Asbury Park Press - At least 
30 people were killed & 100 wounded 
by r©ckefis f illed CM' Kabul by Hek- I 
matyar's forces. 
- The new Ga^rS-i4iSsued a decree 
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banning tM' 



s"''Of alcohol. (See p, 



25) 



- WSJ - 'Md|addi^ii proposed that 
■he %h alife^l? to rema^t^' $^-,^s^t.,.f-ot 
2 years instead of 2 months. 

- LAT - Mojadedi is forming a mili- 
tary police force of former guer- 
rillas representing 8 different fac- 
tions under the command of Abdul Haq 
Mojai#dl^.'-t#©k-.-)etw«iit' -^^r Irn^t %mi^-- 
prices & the restoration of water & 
electricity. "It '^s fciw^Jjob of just 
one week." 

- WP - Rocket attacks continued; to- 
day's totals were 40 dead & 200 wounded, 
mostly civilians. 

5/7 - WSJ - The new Gov't established 
a people's court to try former Commu- 
nist officials as traitors, reneging 
on a promise of amnesty. 
**- NYT - The rocketing stopped yesterday 
as an informal ceais^-f ire betw€i^ the 
new Gov't & Hekmatyar took effect* The 
new Gov't ij^^W^ acting minister^^tor 
all the major portfjOl^^s,, ..jjut none were 

from Hezbi-Islami. 

While the ministers were selected : 
from many of the parties in the govern- ' 
ing coalition, there were significant ' 
omissions, particularly from Shille* 
and Hazara-dominated groups. Many 
ministers are obscure or unknown fig- 
ures whose credentials were difficult to 
ascertain. As a result, some diplomats . 
here say, they doubt whether the new 
Government can unite the country. 

"We are heading toward a situation 
of niany little emirates," a Western 
diplomat said. He cited the case of j 
Abdul Haq's brother, a commander 
named Haji Qadir, who controls Jalala- 
bad, a provincial town 75 miles ea^t of 
here. "H« has said he doesnft iws^ 
Kabul," the diplomat said. "He said 
that he will trade with Pakistan and 
run his oimi little kingdom." 



prevent Hekmatyar from launching another bid 
for power. "I assure you," Masoud said, "the 
B^ot\ we will push him so far back that his 
tickets won't reach the c^4t^^* The 3-i 
cease-fire ends tjmm§wmo 

- The Economist »^ , u u u , . 

Morale has not been helped by the spate 

By focusing on the mihtias, Mr of kidnappings, including the abduction of 
Hikmatyar (who has plenty of money and the former minister of aviation, Wadir sah, 
arms, but little popular suport) is playing and the torture and murder of the former 
upon the fear of the Pathans,whoare40%of justice minister, Abdul KarimShardan The 
the Afghan population, that they are losing much vaunted "general amnesty" (which 
their tiirfi^nai sttfwami^lo minorities Mr Mujaddidi suggested should include 
fi-om the north. The country's strongest men even the toppled Mr Najibullah, "if he re- 
are Mr Masoud, a Tajik, and the Uzbek mill- turns to God") means little. Agents of the 



tia leader. General Abdul Rashid Dostam. 



former secret police, Khad, are being 
hunted dwvn and killed; thousands from 
tfic old regime are in fearful hiding. 



5/10 - LA Daily News - Kabul's 102 elementary 
schools & the high schools opened yesterday 
for the 1st time in 6 months. 
'-^ Hlo classes appeared to be in school milled around campuses 
session. Teachers made no greeting old friends and sharing 
attempt to round up their war stories of the previous two 
students. Those who did come to weeks of fighting. 



4m t 



- The LAT said the school openings were the 
1st since March. " ^ ' ' 



From an article by Edward: 



S/3: 



In kabul, a city where the secularJ 
ism of Communist government eroded 
some of Islam's hold on the population, 
as recently as last month women felt 
Tree to walk the streets in fancy 
blouses, skirts and high heels. Now, 
most women move through the city, 
shrouded in chadors, a tent-like gar- 
mvex only a cloth mesh screen to 



his President, Islam should not ride 
roughshod over the people of Kabul. 

"The only experience I. have is with 
the resistance." he said. "The only 
reason I stay with it is so that people 
can continue to live the way they have 
Men's clothing is a matter of their 
personal choice. As for women, unfor- 
tunately for them, they cannot continue 



see through. For Mr. Karzai, whose to dress as they have. We are tryina to 
vision of a new Afghanistan is shaped protect everything from the flowers 
by ttae more mo^r^ l&^m^ views of and the trees, to things at the highest 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED 





ACBAR - Aeency Coordinating Bureau for Afghan Relief 

AIG - Afghan Interim Government 

BIA - Bakhtar Information Agency ' 

CC - Central Committee 

CSM - Christian Science Monitor 

DYOA - Democratic Youth Organization of Afghanistan 

FRG - Federal Republic of Germany 

GDR - German Democratic Republic 

ICRC - Int'l Committee of the Red Cross 

KT - Kabul Times 

LAT - Los Angeles Times 

NGO - Non -Governmental Organization 

NWFP - Northwest Frontier Province 

NYT - New York Times 

OIC - Organization of Islamic Conference 

PCV - Peace Corns Volunteer 

PDPA - People's Democratic Party of Afghanistan 

PT - Pakistan Times 

PVO - Private Voluntary Organization 

RC - Revolutionary Council 

~ Republic of Afghanistan 

SCMP - South China Morning Post 

UNGA - United Nations General Assembly 

UNOCA - United Nations Office of the Commissioner 

for Afehanistan 

UNHCR - United Nations High Commission for Refugees 

WSJ - Wall Street Journal 

WP - Washington Post 

Line drawings from the 1982 Afghanistan Calendar of the 
Chicago Afghanistan Relief Committee. 
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